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crowding us on to an enigmatic future; a past glorious 

in great attainment and rampant with fearful defeats 
and failures. We are but the unfolding of seeds of this past, which 
have lain dormant for centuries, or have developed gradually step 
by step. Civilizations have risen and have been swept aside, 
each like the deposits of the soil adding strata on strata until we 
stand to-day “an acme of things accomplished, an encloser of 
things to be.” (Walt Whitman—‘‘Song of Myself.’’) 

Our art is a great structure, as colossal as our mechanical 
development, our scientific attainments, or our political institu- 
tions, and it has followed practically the same line as these in 
having passed from unsophistication to sophistication, from spon- 
taneity to artificiality, from ignorance to intellectuality, from the 
mystical to the scientific; yet we are building machinery that 
might fall by its own weight, and upon which the future alone can 
pronounce final judgment. The present civilization may even- 
tually disintegrate to give way to a new one that must again com- 
plete a cycle starting from the primitive state, but with the cumu- 
lative consciousness of the past to drive it forward. 

We speak lightly of the decline of civilization, without con- 
sidering that decay and renewal are constantly with us. There 
has never been a period when civilization has been on one level, 
because, in every age, all stages from the primitive to the decadent 
are represented. The difference between culture and savagery is 
often geographical, not necessarily chronological; thus it is pos- 
sible for the Bushman of Australia to exist in the same world that 
has produced the most learned Oxford professor. Perhaps the 
tribe of Bushmen will become extinct before it has the chance to 
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attain a high degree of culture, or perhaps culture will be forced 
upon it through propinquity; however, the Oxford professor comes 
from stock that was once as primitive as the Bushman. Is it just 
chance and circumstance that developed the Briton, or is it an 
evolutionary process so vast that our imaginations are unable to 
follow the grinding of the Mills of the Gods? 

This curious overlapping of eras has enabled us to study the 
primitive at first hand, to fill in the archeological gaps, and to 
recognize traits and characteristics common to early man of all 
periods. Certain tendencies are so universal that they have been 
accepted as instincts. Thus there has always been a stream of art 
consciousness—an awareness, sometimes conscious, but more often 
unconscious, of an attempt at, or a desire for, art-expression. To 
analyze the art-instinct or impulse, one must go back farther than 
civilization has been recorded, to an age when there were no systems 
of thought, no written language, no science, no history, when sensa- 
tion was the only guide, and all phenomena were miracles. Even 
in the man of that stage there is visible the need for self-expression 
—a natural instinct for reproduction. This instinct reveals itself 
not only in the reproduction of species, but in the apparent desire 
of the human to reproduce his thoughts and feelings, to satisfy an 
inner necessity. It is Bergson’s “élan vital” (creative urge) of 
the physical plane, and of the mental, emotional, and esthetic, 
as well. 

The cave-dweller has an encounter with a wild animal; he 
returns to his mates and, in trying to give them a graphic descrip- 
tion of his experience, picks up a piece of charred wood and draws 
a picture of his deed;—this was self-expression—crude, primitive, 
unconscious Art. Warriors return victorious from battle, and 
enact the scene repeatedly for the women, children, and old 
men of the tribe. This same type gave vent to savage joys and 
griefs in bodily motions—the forerunner of the dance—and accom- 
panied these dances with rhythmic noises—the forerunner of music. 
The savage shouts and grunts by which they expressed emotions 
antedated speech, and were the forerunners of song, which has been 
the natural means of musical expression for the masses, and the true 
source of musicai development from the primitive through the folk- 
period to the democratic community singing of the present day. 

There was little more than mere physical reaction in these 
demonstrations, nothing that could be called Art as we have 
known it for centuries; still, the germ was there, and every simple 
germ as it develops and propagates, becomes a complicated 
product. The crude drawings and pantomimes became the means 
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of telling stories, of reliving experiences; through constant repeti- 
tion, the pantomime took on the nature of a symbol of the hunt 
or the battle; these dances became religious petitions, and were 
enacted before the event, partaking the character of an invocation 
or of prayer; they symbolized the things desired—victory over a 
foe, rain from heaven, success in courtship, or bountiful crops. 
The people decorated themselves and their implements of war and 
of agriculture (when they had arrived at a period of implements) 
for these occasions; thus a sense of beauty was born in their souls, 
or perhaps a desire for beauty was satisfied—certainly not as we 
sense it, but Beauty in a wild, barbaric fashion that indicated an 
instinct that has existed since human beings appeared. 

Certain instincts, such as self-preservation, reproduction of 
species, care of the young, etc., the human has in common with 
animals. The animal has certain reasoning faculties, and means 
of intercommunication, and there are many who invest the animal 
with a soul; but may we not assume that Man separates from the 
animal and uses purely human faculties when the art instinct is 
awakened? We do not know how far animals may feel beauty, 
but we do know that Man alone translates it through emotional 
and intellectual channels into definite forms which we call Art. 

“Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man 
consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through, and that other people are infected 
by these feelings and also experience them.” (Tolstoy: ‘“‘What is 
Art?”) Even with birds that apparently have spontaneous song, 
the activity is instinctive and varies with the species, while man’s 
means of communication, whether it be language, art, mechanics, 
or mathematics, is arbitrary and is capable of tremendous develop- 
ment. Before man had reached the stage of articulate speech he 
used, as do the animals, natural expressions of gesture, grimace and 
tone; and to this day we indicate feeling by natural expression. 
“It is where expression quits its emotional natural basis, and turns 
to intellectual uses, that the history of language begins. . . . It is 
the desire of communication that turns the instinctive into the 
intentional. . . . Man possesses, as one of his most marked and 
distinctive characteristics, various faculties and capacities which 
lead inevitably to the production of speech: but the faculties are 
one thing, and their elaborated products are another and very 
different one. In all these various exercises of our activities alike, 
the race has been undergoing almost from the beginning a train- 
ing of its capacities, step by step, each step being embodied in a 
product. The growth of Art implies a period of rude shapings, 
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and a rise to higher and higher production by improving on former 
models and processes. And every new individual of the race has 
to go through the same series of steps, from the same humble 
beginnings. Only, he takes them at lightning-speed, as compared 
with their first elaboration; because he is led onwards by others 
over a beaten and smoothed track.” (““The Life and Growth of 
Language,” by William Dwight Whitney.) Thus Art is a social 
institution, and depends on the community for its development; 
this does not mean that the artist of to-day needs the association 
of individuals in order to produce works of art, because cultural 
experience has many channels, but there is no doubt that there 
would have been no need for self-expression, had other individuals 
not called it out by the challenge of their presence, and by the 
difference of opinion that must have existed even when prim- 
itive lovers thought the only decent way to win a mate was to 
fight for her. 

Art is not a garment to be thrown on and off at will, neither 
is it mere recreation for idle moments, but it is an instinct in the 
human race, akin to man’s reaching-out for an explanation of the 
phenomena of religion, science, and philosophy. Contemplation in 
which the Intellect is reflected through Emotion leads to Art. 
This is the natural result of the primitive instinct of imitative and 
emotional expression, which in turn is the outcome of superstition, 
fear, and desire. Art of to-day is as far removed from this 
primitive instinct as the superdreadnought and the great cannon 
are from the sling and stone or the battle club; but love of beauty 
is as natural as the instinct for self-preservation, and is doubt- 
less as necessary. 

Through evolution man has gradually adopted a process of 
elimination and absorption that has made of him scientist and 
philosopher. He has learned to search for causes behind phe- 
nomena, and through painful experiments, heart-breaking fail- 
ures, and patient recommencements, has found the general law 
behind certain reactions of similar character; and with each dis- 
covery, he readjusts his previous knowledge and refits old effects 
to a wider generalization and so goes on eternally, always uncovering 
more and more of Nature’s truths, and fitting himself into his 
environment with an adaptability that is startling! And it has 
been instinct—the wee small voice within—that has urged him 
ever on and on through the interminable march of civilization, 
that has made him hunger and thirst for knowledge, for power, 
and for being! His path has been marked by progress, degrada- 
tion, survival, destruction, revival and modification. 
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How can we even picture the terror of primitive man in the 
face of terrific storm, of devastating disease, of the hardships of 
winter and the drought of summer, of failure of crops, and of the 
results of his own uncontrollable nature? He has no background, 
no experience from which to draw his conclusions. The primitive 
is a macrocosmic child, and to his slowly awakening mind the 
world is a chaotic mass of impressions; to every natural phe- 
nomenon he attaches a personal cause, and invests everything 
animate or inanimate with a soul, or at least with human attri- 
butes of good and evil. An arrow that has missed the mark is 
discarded as having an evil spirit; a chief or a great warrior who 
dies loses neither power nor influence, so that he must have food 
and drink, and wives and slaves who must die with him. He was 
the centre of their ceremonies during his lifetime, and remains 
so after his death. A statue is made in his likeness and is colored 
after the fashion of the primitive combination of sculpture and 
painting; stories are narrated of his deeds, and are accompanied 
with dancing and singing, and here has been constructed an 
elaborate system of ancestor worship calling into play each one of 
the arts. Another example of the development of primitive rite 
is the spring festival typifying birth and death, or death and re- 
birth; it is common to many peoples of different ages and localities, 
as may be proven by comparing the festivals of Dionysus with the 
English May-pole dance. One can easily understand that in the 
early stages of civilization when food was difficult to obtain and 
life precarious, primeval man attached all kinds of superstitions 
to the coming of Spring, and sacrifices were made and ceremonies 
observed; Rostand has given us a splendid parallel in Chantecleer’s 
unquestioning belief that it was his morning hymn that brought the 


sunrise each day. 
* * 


* 


For the origins of Art we must look into two separate char- 
acteristics of Man; one, his talent for mimicry, which was Nature’s 
means of instructing him; the other, his emotions, which act as 
stimuli for expression along different lines of which Art, with its 
numerous branches, is an outlet. Man’s instinct for play has 
been an important source of Art’s development. We must not 
forget that for one who is emotionally articulate, there are many 
unable to express in tangible form, but who have an appreciation 
to a greater or less degree of the artist’s representations. Since 
man first became conscious of self, there has been the artist who 
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stood as interpreter between Nature, the “Soul of Things,” and 
his fellow beings. He was not called “‘artist,’’ perhaps he was 
unaware of his estate, but he stood apart by reason of his powers 
to interpret—as priest, medicine man, dancer, orator, poet, 
rhythmic beater of bones, painter, or maker of images. 

Art to the artist is more than mere play or pastime, but the 
artist must have his audience, and a large proportion of the 
audience may express a play instinct in its appreciation of some- 
thing in the creation of which it has no share. 

Like language, music is taken up “from the world of sound to 
the world of sense.”’ Gesture, the basis of natural language, de- 
pending on the mimetic faculty, is also the basis of the drama and 
oratory, and while there may be no intentional connection between 
the emotion and its bodily expression, we have learned to interpret 
thought through experience taught us by the association of ideas, 
and we give to dancing an interpretative significance that it had 


originally, and lost through having made an appeal to the play 


element in man. 

It is impossible to put one’s finger on the spot where uncon- 
scious art becomes self-conscious. This is true not only of the 
change from the savage state to the civilized, but the same condi- 
tion exists between the natural artist and the cultivated. There 
are many who suppose that all art production is the result of pure 
inspiration and rises from the waves like Aphrodite, fully matured. 
In fact, one often hears that poets need no training, that all 
poetry “‘just comes to them,” and that studying robs them of 
spontaneity and originality; that musical composition cannot be 
taught, as one either can or cannot compose. This of course 
shows a lack of understanding of creative talent, and an ignorance 
of its psychology. True it is, there are many flashes of the artistic 
creative impulse that are obliterated by the strong light of knowl- 
edge, like a vein of ore separated from the lode. Talent must be 
accompanied by character, will, intellect and emotion before it can 
be made a significant vehicle of interpretation; in order for Inspi- 
ration to be given absolute freedom, it must not be hampered by 
incomplete technical equipment,—the rock which has wrecked so 
many promising talents. Doubtless, in the primitive state self- 
expression was so spontaneous that it had assumed definite form 
and individuality before a realization of art was established. 
Whatever it may have been—expression of fear, joy or sorrow, the 
desire for amusement, or the celebration of religious rites—man 
was unconscious of the art element and was merely obeying an 
impulse; but with the development of the human race, with the 
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realization of intellectual evolution, came a sophistication in art 
that has led it far beyond the confines of seeking for self-expression, 
imitation, or of being an emotional safety-valve. 

This craving for beauty, for “‘self-celebration,” for imitation, 
for re-presentation, for giving rein to the imagination, for dedica- 
tion to a Higher Cause, for emotional expression through sight and 
sound, using color, tone, dance, action, carved images or buildings 
as a medium, is the ART IMPULSE. 


* * 
* 


Primitive man’s first realization outside of self-preservation, 
sustenance and reproduction was Nature, out of which grew his 
concepts of Religion and Art. Without going into a discussion of 
the origin of Nature and Religion, one can safely say that there 
could be no Nature without a Cause behind it, and in this appli- 
cation, Religion is man’s apprehension of the Cause behind 
Nature, and is his celebration in rites and ceremonies of his recog- 
nition of a Force greater than and outside of himself. The cor- 
relation of these three primal concepts could be expressed in the 
terms of a triangle— 
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Nature has influenced Religion and Art; Religion has influenced 
Man’s understanding of Nature and has been the cause of much 
Art creation; Art has deveolped Man’s love of Nature, as Nature 
has developed Man’s appreciation of Art; and Art has symbolized 
Religion and has brought it home to mankind during all the early 
centuries of its development not only in the rites of primitive 
peoples, but in the wonderful schoois of Italian painting in which 
the Biblical allegories have been represented, in the building of 
the magnificent Cathedrals of Medieval Europe, in the production 
of the inspiring Miracle plays, and in the impetus given to music 
through the works of the early composers for the Church, includ- 
ing Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, and Bach. 

Benedetto Croce, the great Italian Hsthetician, shows that 
the correlation between Nature and Art endures to the present 
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day by stating that “‘Nature is beautiful only for him who contem- 
plates her with the eye of the artist,” and again, “Natural Beauty 
is simply a stimulus to esthetic reproduction.” 

Art as an imitation of Nature is a premise on which great 
schools of philosophy have been built. These Imitationists gave 
way later to the Expressionists, who held and demonstrated the 
theory that Art is expression, using Nature as a means of impres- 
sion, that is, Nature seen through the eyes and translated into the 
medium of the artist. The next step has been to reproduce the 
effect of Nature upon the artist eliminating the cause behind the 
effect, and we have the present day Post-Impressionists, Imagists, 
Futurists, Cubists, etc., ete. 

Religion seems to have been left out of the modern concept of 
Art, but if we consider the problem of the esthetician, of the True, 
the Good, the Beautiful—we find that modern religion teaches us 
to live it, while Art expresses it intuitively. 

Until sensation had become experience; experience, knowl- 
edge; and knowledge, science, it was not congruous that the early 
art-impulse should have been explained: science was obviously not 
one of the primal concepts. As soon as Art took on definite form 
and differentiation, when it became incidental instead of acci- 
dental, when will was added to impulse in its production, there 
must have been the first zstheticians to inquire into causes and to 
follow up the artist to explain the reason for his instinctive ex- 
pression. The problem of the esthetician is never solved; each 
generation creates a philosophy of art with the trend of art, and 
it is a great question whether esthetics influence art, or vice versa. 
Perhaps the only satisfactory solution is that both the esthetician 
and the artist are productions of their day—the victims, as it 
were, of the period in which they live—for they reflect their envi- 
ronment and also each other. Art empirically conceived must 
be justified and explained; on the other hand the most eccentric 
radicalism has developed out of the past, and is called into being 
by existing conditions. Is it theory and practice, or practice and 
its justification? 

* * 
oY 


We never really solve the problem of Art, we merely explain 
its relation to the age in which it lives, and sometimes we are far 
enough away from the philosophies of the past to see wherein their 
theories were false, or at least faulty. When Science shall have 
told us what Life is, perhaps it will also be able to define Art. In 
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the meantime we must admit that it is one of the mysteries of 
creation. We explain what it does and how it does it, how to 
recognize it, we put a valuation upon it, manufacture it, buy it, 
sell it, love it, hate it, but what it is defies finality. 

The effort is often made to return to Primitive Art; indeed, the 
painting of to-day shows strong tendencies in that direction, but 
one must question the advisability of such a move, for we are far 
too sophisticated to be able to reénter the consciousness of the 
savage, consequently our work is not the direct outcome of inspi- 
ration, but degenerates into a state of mind that is not sincerely 
experienced. However, a work of art often makes one feel that its 
creator—composer, painter, sculptor, poet or dramatist—was in a 
state closely resembling that of the barbarian when the work was 
conceived. ‘“‘Art, poetry, intuition, and immediate expression are 
the moment of barbarity and of ingenuousness, which perpetually 
recur in the life of the spirit; they are youth, that is, not chrono- 
logical but ideal” (Benedetto Croce, essay on “Pure Intuition and 
the Lyrical Character of Art’’). This barbaric impulse, which 
culture tends to deaden, accounts for the work of a composer like 
Leo Ornstein, whose ““Wild Men’s Dance” is primitive, rhythmic- 
ally stirring, and does not make one feel that it is the result of 
evolution, but rather a reversion to type, like a wild branch 
appearing on a tree of grafted fruit. There is certainly in his music 
an elemental strength that lashes with its fury, fascinating and*re- 
pelling at the same time. He has all the modern means at his 
command, but basically his is a savage soul breaking into the 
language most familiar; it is self-expression in its elemental form. 

A musician recently related an experience that would seem to 
show Igor Strawinsky, the Russian composer, as a barbaric soul. 
He heard a piano score of Strawinsky’s Ballet, “Sacre du Prin- 
temps’: the name indicates that the composer went back to prim- 
itive times for a subject. The music sounded very queer and ex- 
treme, but in one part the listener had the mad desire to roll on 
the floor, and said that it took considerable self-control to 
restrain himself. A short time later he saw a performance of 
“Sacre du Printemps”’ and at the very point where he had expe- 
rienced the sharp physical reaction, he was amazed to see the 
entire ballet rolling in the stage grass! Strawinsky had certainly 
caught the pagan spirit which he reproduced in his music and 
transmitted to, at least, one of his listeners. 

It is not in a spirit of pessimism that one questions the sta- 
bility of our present civilization, but rather with a feeling of the 
inevitableness of evolutionary processes which bring before us the 
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continuance of Life, and as long as there is human life there will be 
Art, not necessarily judged from preSent-day standards, but ART 
IMPULSE and ART INSTINCT, which will always act as a 
barometer of the spiritual life of arace. “In spiritual life we recog- 
nize a new development of the universe in which it unfolds a depth 
and gathers itself together to form a world-life. To participate in 
spiritual life means, therefore, to participate in a world-life. . . 
This spiritual life, and not mere man or the separate individual, 
is the basis of thought and of all aspiration towards knowledge. 
. . . Without Art there is is no thorough spiritualisation of life. If 
we lack its formative and ennobling activity, even the most 
eager and rapid advance will not be able to preserve life from 
barbarism.” (“‘Main Currents of Modern Thought,” by Rudolf 
Eucken.) 

Just as civilization encloses self-destructive principles, so Art, 
its reflection, contains in its essence the reason for its develop- 
ment and the cause of its downfall. If an art movement fails to 
outlive its own age it is because the outer shell of decadence was 
stronger than the undercurrent of health and normality. The 
inherent creative force of the idea was lost in mannerism. But it 
is the inherent creative force that has carried Art from its prim- 
itive state to its present condition—and it is the inherent creative 
force which makes it impossible for Art to disappear from the face 
of the earth. 


There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were 
this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not avail in 
the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther. 

(Watt Wuitman: “Song of Myself.”) 
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ARNOLD BAX 
By EDWIN EVANS 


NE of the features that give a peculiar interest to British 
O music of the last dozen years or so is that, thanks to the 
strong individualism which permeates it, and which pre- 
vents such group formations as operate in favour of uniformity 
of style elsewhere, it confronts us with a kind of chart in which all 
the tendencies of the day are drawn to scale. Perhaps it is due 
to the national genius for compromise that the English musicians 
have nothing to offer that would correspond to Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony for Wind Instruments” or to the extreme works of 
the Schénberg school. But, with the exception of these esthetic 
utterances of the “‘sea-green incorruptibles’” of modern music, 
England presents to-day illustrations of practically every musical 
creed. It may have no Robespierres, but it has its Mountain and 
it also has some eloquent Mirabeaus. One might define it by 
saying that every creed that has acquired status and toleration 
is represented in England, and only those are missing which are 
still being preached in the wilderness. And some of them have 
even attracted more capable, if not more fervent adherents than 
in the countries of their origin, whilst those which are indigenous 
appear to maintain a steady equilibrium between the forces that 
make for independence and those that make for fusion. For the 
critic or the chronicler this creates an almost insuperable obstacle 
to systematic treatment. Many writers have endeavoured to 
classify the British composers of to-day, but every . attempt, 
whatever satisfaction it may have brought to its author, was little 
more than a convenient fiction. 

Moreover, the characteristic lack of consistency that in other 
spheres proves baffling to foreign observers also affects British 
music. For instance, we are told on all hands that the modern 
spirit is in open rebellion against romanticism, and the orthodox 
concept of beauty; that it is objective, of corruscating vividness, 
cerebral, cynical, full of devastating irony, and above all cacopho- 
nous; and Britain produces an Arnold Bax, to whom no critic in 
his senses would deny a full share of the modern spirit, and who 
is not only incorrigibly harmonious, a weaver of beauty, but a 
romantic—with a difference. In what that difference consists 
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is a problem the solution of which rests with the critic. But 
whilst it must be counted to Bax’s virtues as a composer, it has 
certainly had the effect, in a double sense, of delaying the recogni- 
tion that was his due. Before that which we now call the modern 
spirit came into its own, Bax’s modernism acted as a deterrent 
to those not yet ripe for it. To-day, when we are all more or less 
moderns, just as we are all more or less socialists, Bax’s romanti- 
cism blinds the less far-sighted of us to the fact that he is now, as 
he was then, abreast of his day. He is not yet completely out of 
these dangers. One still finds sometimes a conservative who 
anathematises him for the luxuriance of his harmonic invention, 
or a radical who dismisses him as out of date because he has the 
courage to revel openly in the making of a beautiful lyrical melody. 
Fortunately he has never been a gourmand for the sweets of public 
recognition, or he might have taken to heart his rejection from 
both camps alike. In the last few years, but later than happened 
with some of his contemporaries, the merit of his music has begun 
to outweigh these disadvantages, and the measure of success that 
has now come to him is perhaps the more convincing and sub- 
stantial for having been due solely to his music itself, and not to 
the esthetic solidarity that has helped so many others. An 
ironical observer might even detect signs to-day that the two 
main parties, the progressive and the reactionary, after having 
been lukewarm towards him for opposite reasons, are preparing 
to dispute possession of his name as that of a brilliant supporter 
of their respective arguments. All of which will pass over him 
and leave him as independent of classification as he has always 
been. 

Biographically there is little that can be related. He was 
born in London in 1883, entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
1900 and studied under Frederick Corder. He has travelled a 
little, notably on one occasion in Russia, and has come under the 
powerful attraction of Irish legendary folk-lore and poetry. He 
has a deep affection for the Atlantic coast of Ireland, and this 
influence pervades much of his music, but not all. There have 
been, of course, other and deeper influences exerted by the 
emotional experiences through which he has passed, but, as in 
the case of most composers, these are a sealed chapter to the 
biographer. To those who know him there is much intimate 
self-revelation in his works, and particularly in certain of them 
composed at turning-points of his life; but, apart from other con- 
siderations, there is, even when a composer has long been dead, 
something that is reprehensible, mean, and almost treacherous 
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in a too indiscreet attempt to probe the relation between the 
artist and his art. 

Technically the evolution of his style has been largely a pro- 
cess of clarification, at least so far as the écriture musicale is 
concerned. The musical thought itself did not lack clarity, 
even in his ’prentice days, but, as frequently happens with the 
possessor of great gifts, he was at that time too often carried 
away with the exuberant sense of employing these. A perfervid 
musical imagination did the rest, and some of these early works 
were so luxuriantly elaborated that their contents became ob- 
scured. 

So far as was possible these early works have been withdrawn 
from circulation. At most one or two remain to prove that the 
defect was due to an excess of skill, which it needed a maturer 
mind to hold on the leash. His was an extraordinary proficiency. 
Like Liszt he could improvise at sight a pianoforte transcription 
of any orchestral score, but the scores with which he performed 
this feat were such as never confronted that wizard of the key- 
board: Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” Debussy’s ‘“‘Nocturnes,” when 
both were novelties, are examples of his prowess in this direction. 
If, in those days, he piled difficulty upon difficulty, regardless of 
justification, one reason may have been that, not knowing what 
difficulty was, he could not discriminate against it. But out of 
this very exuberance, which had behind it real inventiveness, and 
not mere facility, grew some of Bax’s most serviceable, as well 
as most characteristic, technical resources. Would his sense 
of harmonic variation be as rich and as sure of itself as it is to-day 
if it had been less freely exercised before? Bax has a temper- 
amental dislike of repetition. It is the rarest of finds to discover 
in a work of his a phrase repeated integrally with its harmonic 
frame. Always there is a new sheen in the texture, always an 
inflection of some kind, contrapuntal or rhythmic, that sustains 
or recreates the interest. He has become the master of a certain 
type of chromatic arabesque in which there are no superfluous 
notes, each being pregnant with harmonic significance, or sug- 
gestive of new possibilities. But, stripped of this decoration, the 
fundamental idea is not only clear and concise, it is usually diatonic, 
and sometimes surprisingly strict. The complexity that is so 
often alleged against him belongs to the domain of legend. More 
dangerous is the charge of diffuseness which arises from this copious 
inventiveness. It is inevitable that such fertility should, in 
certain works, tend to length, of which a modern audience is in- 
clined to be resentful. But compositions such as the Symphonic 
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Variations for piano and orchestra, or the Quintet for piano and 
strings, are lengthy because their nature was organically con- 
ducive to growth. There is no padding in them. Each of the 
Variations is almost a tone-poem in itself, with its own formal de- 
mands. In the Quintet the thematic material is itself so fertile 
that, if the ideas that germinate from it were suppressed, the 
growth itself would appear stunted. But not many of Bax’s 
works attain to such dimensions. That he can move freely 
within a restricted space is proved, not only by the rich series 
of small lyrical compositions, but by such works as the recent 
concerto for viola and orchestra, a model of conciseness. 

Another legend that was at one time troublesome has practi- 
cally destroyed itself. Whatever debt he may have owed to 
Wagner has long since been paid off. Nor was it ever of much 
consequence. More important is it to consider the turning-point 
in his development, which may be placed about 1913. It is from 
that year onwards that his polyphony seems to acquire a new 
independence of vertical aggregations. The parts swing, as it 
were, from their own supports, and rarely from that afforded 
them by chords. One feels that this brings him nearer to the 
realisation of his musical imaginings. That elusive Celtic vision 
which he has pursued, not continuously, but perseveringly for 
many years, is within his grasp, thanks to this more subtle mode 
of weaving. But that is only one of its aspects. The other is 
that, when the vision before him is no glamour, but something 
made of sterner stuff, he has at command a greater harmonic 
vigour, and even a grave austerity, such as was seldom revealed 
in his earlier works. If ‘‘“November Woods” had been composed, 
say, eight years earlier, the month might have proved a misnomer. 
To express the sere and dark atmosphere of autumn demanded 
this new mode of musical speech. Meanwhile the love of a simple 
melody has not merely remained unimpaired, but has even been 
rejuvenated. The piano piece “What the Minstrel told us” and 
the song “I heard a Piper Piping” were written, not before, 
but since 1913, and their melodies have the simple beauty that is 
denied to sophisticated music. 

If Bax has not yet composed an opera, the omission is due 
merely to the precarious destiny that awaits such works in Eng- 
land, for he possesses, in the right proportion, a literary sense 
which has found expression elsewhere, and a theatrical sense that 
he has employed in the making of three ballets, and particularly 
in that of which Sir James Barrie’s phantasy “The Truth about the 
Russian Dancers” supplies the basis. Apart from opera he has 
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contributed to nearly every section of the modern repertoire. 
For many years he suffered from the material disadvantage that 
so many composers have experienced. He found ready pub- 
lishers for his pianoforte pieces and songs, but his most important 
works remained in manuscript. That obstacle, the last, to his 
ampler recognition is now removed, but it will be some time yet 
before the arrears can be made good in one section of his work, the 
orchestral. 


ORCHESTRAL WorKS 


It is in the orchestral sphere that the Celtic inspiration has 
been strongest. Two-thirds of a fairly long list of compositions 
are filled with titles indicating this incentive. Most of them are 
Irish, but, “Tintagel” is connected with the Arthurian legends. 
Only two symphonic works have so far been published, ‘““The 
Garden of Fand” and ‘‘November Woods,” but others are to 
follow. A brief enumeration of those which the composer has 
permitted to survive his ruthless criticism of his earlier output 
therefore possesses greater actuality than is usually the case when 
a composer has so many orchestral scores in his cupboard. 

“In the Faery Hills,” dating from 1909, is a fairy revel in a 
remote part of Kerry, with an episode suggested by the passage 
in W. B. Yeats’s ‘““Wanderings of Oisin” which tells how the bard 
sang to the fairies a “‘Song of Human Joy,” which they found to 
be the saddest thing in the world. One of them seizes the harp 
from his hand, flings it into a deep pool, and the revel begins 
anew. It must however be clearly stated in regard to all Bax’s 
works that he does not write objective, that is to say, pictorially 
descriptive programme music, but mood-pictures. In this poem 
are two sharply contrasted moods, expressed in a Celtic idiom. 
Despite literary associations it is in no sense a narrative. The 
“Festival Overture” of the same year is a buoyantly cheerful and 
straightforward piece of festive music which, perhaps for that 
reason, attracted conductors at a time when Bax’s more elusive 
works were still shunned. 

“Christmas Eve in the Mountains” is another mood-picture, 
the motive of which occurred to the composer one frosty evening 
in the Glen-na-Smol, a beautiful valley in County Dublin, and the 
home of many legends. It was composed in 1912, the same year 
as the contrasted “Nympholept” (named after Swinburne’s 
poem), which gives the pagan mood of a summer’s day. 

To the same period belong two more extended works of 
which, curiously enough, again one is Irish and one is influenced 
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by Swinburne. The former, consisting of four separate pieces, 
would be called a symphonic suite, were the composer less scrupu- 
lous in his choice of nomenclature; the latter is a symphony in 
four connected sections, entitled “Spring Fire.” The four Irish 
pieces ““Pensive Twilight,”’ “Dance in the Sun,” “In the Hills of 
Home” and “The Dance of Wild Irravel’’ were first performed 
in 1914. “Spring Fire’ was rehearsed about the same time, but 
the intended performance was abandoned on the ground that the 
work was too difficult. Its underlying impulse is expressed in 
the first chorus of Swinburne’s “‘Atalanta in Calydon’’: “When 
the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces.” The exuberant and 
pagan mood that is induced by the first uprush and impetus of 
spring in the woods is the dominant emotion of the music. 

Next followed a Scherzo of symphonic dimensions and the 
tone-poem “The Garden of Fand,” which is now available in 
print. This is inspired by the enchanted islands, lying off the 
Irish shore of the Atlantic, which figure in the oldest “iomrama” 
or magic sea-stories. The poetic basis is given as follows: 


The Garden of Fand is the sea. The ancient saga called “The Sick- 
bed of Cuchulain” tells how that hero (the Achilles of the Gael) was lured 
away from the world of deeds and battles by the Lady Fand, daughter 
of Manannan, lord of the ocean; and how in the time of his country’s 
direst need he forgot all but the enchantments of an immortal woman. 
The tale goes on to relate that Cuchulain’s wife, Emer, pursued him to 
that wonderland and pleaded with the goddess for her husband’s return. 
Then, with one of those touches of modern romanticism which are 
continually occurring in the Irish pagan tales, the saga ends with Fand’s 
pitying renunciation of her human love, and we read that Manannan 
shook his “Cloak of Forgetfulness” between Cuchulain and Fand, that the 
memory of each might be utterly blotted out from the mind of the other. 

This tone-poem has no special relation to the events of the above 
legend. In the earlier portion of the work the composer seeks to create 
the atmosphere of an enchanted Atlantic completely calm beneath the 
spell of the Otherworld. Upon its surface floats a small ship adventuring 
towards the sunset from the shores of Eirinn, as St. Brendan and the 
sons of O’Corra are said to have sailed in later times. The little craft 
is borne on beneath a sky of pearl and amethyst until on the crest of 
an immense slowly surging wave it is tossed on to the shore of Fand’s 
miraculous island. Here is unhuman revelry unceasing between the 
ends of time, and the voyagers are caught away, unresisting, into the 
maze of the dance. A pause comes, and Fand sings her song of im- 
mortal love, enchaining the hearts of her hearers for ever. The dancing 
and feasting begin again, and, finally, the sea rising suddenly over- 
whelms the whole island, the immortals riding in rapture on the green 
and golden waves, and laughing carelessly amidst the foam at the fate 
of the over-rash mortals lost in the depths. Twilight falls, the sea sub- 
sides, and Fand’s garden fades out of sight. 
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True to his creed, the composer has treated this subject, not 
as narration, but as a succesion of mood-impressions of which 
that induced by the sea is dominant. In a certain sense it is 
impressionistic music, but Bax does not regard impressionism 
as implying a dispensation from formal obligations, and the 
structure of the work is strictly musical, not sketchily pictorial. 
It has had several performances both in England and in America. 

An interval of three years separates ““The Garden of Fand”’ 
from the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra, which 
form a concerto in two parts, although, as in most modern works 
of this kind, the piano part is too intimately interwoven with the 
orchestra for it to be regarded as a concerto in the ordinary sense. 
As already stated, each of the Variations is a tone-poem in itself, 
and developed accordingly, which gives the work imposing dimen- 
sions. The sub-titles indicate an emotional plan and the music 
is imbued with such subjective intensity that one is tempted to 
suspect, not a programme, but an autobiographical revelation. 
Apart from that it is one of the most important of recent additions 
to the form and, in fact, contributes. to the rehabilitation of which 
the concerto stands in need. 

The year 1917 was exceptionally fertile. Apart from a 
ballet and several minor compositions it produced three symphonic 
works. Of these the first, “‘In Memoriam,” has so far remained in 
the composer’s portfolio; the second, “Tintagel,” inspired by the 
Cornish coast and the Arthurian legends, has only recently had its 
first performances; the third, ““November Woods,” is the compo- 
ser’s favourite among his orchestral works, and, like ““The Garden 
of Fand,” is now available in print. Again it is perhaps advisable 
to accentuate that ““November Woods” is essentially a poem and 
not a picture. It is not so much “the dank and stormy ruin of 
nature in the autumn”’ that is its basis as the moods and im- 
pressions which are attuned to such surroundings. The idea took 
shape in a Buckinghamshire wood in November, but “‘if there are 
sounds in the music which recall the screaming of wind and crack- 
ing of strained branches, I hope,” the composer writes, “they may 
suggest deeper things than these at the same time. The middle 
part may be taken as a dream of happier days, such as may some- 
times come in the intervals of stress, either physical or mental.” 
Such descriptive elements as can be discerned are employed 
symbolically, and, in a tone-poem such as this, there is an obvious 
advantage in taking symbols from nature in preference to manu- 
facturing arbitrary note-patterns and pinning labels to them. 
Impressionism of this kind employs suggestions, not for their own 
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sake, but as contributory material for the moulding of works 
of beauty. Had Bax been preoccupied with recording sounds 
heard in the woods, he must necessarily have deviated from his 
path towards a form of tone-painting which would have admitted 
unbeautiful sounds. To do so would have been utterly foreign 
to all that we know of him as a composer, for in all his works, 
great and small alike, he has proved himself to be preoccupied 
with tonal beauty. In “November Woods” he takes a harsh 
mood of Nature, and presents its human reactions without the 
cheap aid of cacophony. In the truest sense of the word his 
poem is lyrical. Just as a literary poet inspired by the same 
subject would naturally fall into the use of words the very sound 
of which, apart from their significance, assisted to express his 
mood, Bax has employed elements of sonority, melodic, harmonic, 
and instrumental, which are charged with suggestion, but his use 
of them is lyrical. 

Therein lies the entire difference between tone-poetry and 
tone-painting. The divergence is that which divides musical 
opinion of to-day upon the subject of programme-music, and 
this work would be in itself sufficient to prove, if it were necessary, 
that Bax is on the right side of the dividing-line—that is to say, 
the side on which pure music lies. 

Since ‘November Woods” he has produced a phantasy for 
viola and orchestra, another tone-poem entitled “The Happy 
Forest” and a sympheny. The viola phantasy is refreshingly 
at variance with the prevailing notion of the instrument’s gravity, 
and at the same time a technical feat, for the tone of the viola de- 
taches itself successfully from the orchestral background—or at 
least it did when Lionel Tertis played the work at its first perform- 
ances. The symphony, recently completed, was given for the first 
time on December 4, 1922, by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
The impressions it has left are marked and powerful. 'The music 
is more robust than any he has hitherto given us. It is virile—in 
parts aggressively so—and if, at the same time, it is gloomy and 
oppressive, it has not the romantic gloom of the South, where 
passion engenders tragedy, but the far fiercer gloom of the North. 
One might almost, braving the composer’s injunction to hear it as 
“abstract music,” imagine some racial crusade against a back- 
ground of sunless forests. Conflict there is assuredly, and one 
suspects a smouldering hatred that is as noble as hatred may be. 
Never before has Bax so completely relegated the gentler elements 
to the minor episodes. Perhaps because of this the symphony 
differs in every way from his earlier works. It is more stringently 
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rhythmical, more concise and vigorous, and even the orchestral 
colouring is of a kind which Bax has not used before. Harshness 
there was in ““November Woods,” but this is something more 
lurid, more devastating, if one may use the word. But when a 
composer writes like this he does not woo the audience. He 
almost runs the risk of repelling it, for audiences are reluctant to 
dwell upon unamiable subjects unless treated with becoming 
pathos. Even in the slow movement, which suggests scenes 
suited to pathetic treatment, Bax makes no such concession to our 
sentimental self-indulgence. The grief is as fierce as the anger. 
And the brief scherzo which precedes the finale is not light of heart. 
This is a warlike symphony. Musically it is compellingly big. 
Even at a first hearing the audience was conscious of this. There 
was a perceptible pause at the end of each movement before 
the applause broke out, a sure sign that emotions had been 
aroused. 


CHAMBER Music 


In the other sections we are concerned solely with published 
works—not that Bax has not other works, large or small, in port- 
folio, but because enough has been published to form the basis of a 
representative survey, such as would not have been possible in 
respect of his orchestral works. 

Bax’s chamber music is dominated by the great quintet in 
G minor for piano and strings, the composition of which in 1914-15 
probably explains the absence of orchestral output for those years. 
Its form is large, but, as already stated, it is filled with substance. 
In place of the unnecessary insistence upon material already 
amply unfolded, for which so many precedents have been created 
in the highest quarters, there is a constant accretion of new interest. 
If any impression of length results, it is due not to imperfect 
proportions—the work is broad as well as long—but to the diffi- 
culty, in these days, of giving prolonged and concentrated 
attention. Except for those works for which tradition imposes 
respect, modern audiences are disinclined to make the necessary 
effort. But, even in these days, when brevity is restored to the 
favour of those classes of musicians who despised it throughout 
the nineteenth century, there is need of such spacious works as 
this, for it is not by being breathless that one proves allegiance 
to the modern spirit. 

In comparison, the string quartet in G is less heroic and 
more engagingly lyrical. It dates from 1918 and comprises only 
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three movements, an Allegretto semplice which lives up to this 
indication, a slow section of song-like melodiousness, and a boister- 
ous Rondo. Other ensemble compositions comprise a very 
poetic “‘Elegiac Trio” for flute, viola and harp, and a quintet. in 
one movement for harp and strings, dated respectively 1916 and 
1919. An early trio in one movement for violin, viola and piano 
has lost whatever interest it ever had as the work of a brilliant 
student. It is prolix and diffuse. Unfortunately it had a long 
start of the composer’s other published works, and is liable, when 
his name comes under discussion, to intrude itself and give a 
wrong impression. 

Bax’s most recent chamber work, and in fact his latest com- 
position, is a quartet in one movement for piano and strings, of 
which the first performance was given February 9, 1923. Con- 
trary to many works of this kind, in which efforts have been made 
to compress the emotional values of four movements into one, this 
composition is precisely what it announces itself to be—a quartet 
in one movement. But the convention of varied moods is so 
firmly established that, inevitably, many will regard it as a portion 
of a larger work, which is to do less than justice to its own com- 
pleteness; for it is quite complete in itself, though possibly a sequel 
in a contrasted mood would not be unwelcome. The sentiment 
underlying the music is essentially robust and somewhat dramatic; 
that is to say, its expression is direct, as demanded by dramatic 
action, and not poetically discursive. There is a certain feeling of 
combativeness, especially in the principal theme. But this asser- 
tive quality is never permitted to degenerate into the kind of 
musical bombast which this mood has so often been assumed to 
condone. It is a manly utterance on a subject upon which one 
feels there is more to be said. 

Of the two violin sonatas the first, in E, was commenced as 
far back as 1910; both were completed in 1915 and both have 
since undergone complete revision, amounting to the substitution 
of entirely new movements. The final versions, dated 1920 and 
1921, established them among the composer’s most characteristic 
works, but there is a marked difference between them. The 
second sonata, in D, originated during a tragic phase of the war, 
and is imbued with the thoughts of which many were conscious 
at the time but the expression of which was left to art. There is 
suppressed bitterness in the music, and the section entitled “The 
Grey Dancer in the Twilight” has more than a suggestion of the 
macabre. The sonata in E is no less earnest, musically, but 
emotionally much lighter, and its mood is more accessible. 
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During 1922 Bax composed a sonata for viola and piano, of 
which the first performance was given on November 17th by 
Lionel Tertis and the composer. It is in three movements; the 
second has a kind of Satanic mood, expressed with power and 
skill, which seems to give a special significance to certain devices 
occurring in the other two. As a whole, the work is broad and 
concise, the style being, as in most of Bax’s recent works, remark- 
ably direct. 

Of duets in smaller form there are only two, a “Legend” 
for violin and a “‘Folk-Tale”’ for ’cello, both with piano. The 
most attractive of the works whose publication is not yet an- 
nounced is “An Irish Elegy” for cor anglais, harp and strings. 


Piano Works 


Neither modern music in general, nor modern British music 
in particular, can boast of having enriched the literature of the 
piano in the same proportion as the giants of other days. It 
would be easier to plan the programmes of a season of modern 
symphony concerts than of half a dozen piano recitals. In this 
respect Bax is exceptional, for his published piano music, com- 
prising two sonatas and, at the moment of writing, twenty-three 
separate pieces, suffices to make a volume that need not be shy 
of its neighbours in a musician’s library. Both the sonatas, 
like those for violin and piano, have undergone revision since they 
were first performed. Unlike the latter, both are in one movement, 
and both have somewhat the nature of epic poems. Because of 
this, and because Liszt was the first to explore the dramatic 
possibilities of the lower notes of the piano, there has been a 
tendency to ascribe the paternity of both to Liszt’s B minor 
sonata, but the affinity, even superficial, is of the slightest. If, 
however, the Bax epic is to be sought in the sonatas, it is in his 
smaller lyrical pieces that one more readily learns to appreciate 
the charm of his pianistic writing. From the method of elabo- 
ration described above he has evolved a new pianistic arabesque. 
It has even been said that his piano-writing is technically the 
most personal of all his work, and it is true in the sense that no- 
where else is he so sharply divided from his contemporaries. A 
page opened at random in almost any of the quieter, nocturne- 
like compositions would be unmistakably recognisable from the 
contour of the ornamentation alone. The popular “Lullaby” 
offers a charming introduction to this intimate aspect of Bax’s 
work, but there are many to choose from, such as “The Maiden 
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with the Daffodil,” ““Apple-Blossom Time,” “A Hill-Tune,” and 
so on. 

Another aspect is revealed in such pieces as “In a Vodka 
Shop,” “Burlesque” or “‘A Country Tune,” and yet another 
in the “Toccata” or “Whirligig.” To the ballad ““What the 
Minstrel Told Us” reference has already been made. In fact, 
except perhaps the early Concert-Valse in E flat, there is scarcely 
one of the twenty-three pieces that one would care to be without, 
the moment one has become, as it were, acclimatised to this very 
distinctive idiom. 

Finally, for duettists, there is the Irish tone-poem “Moy 
Mell” or “The Happy Plain,” one of the most effective of recent 
contributions to the not very lengthy list of original modern works 
for two pianos. 


VocaL Music 


The extraordinary difficulty of the accompaniments to Bax’s 
earlier songs is probably the reason which, for a long time after 
their appearance, deterred publishers from issuing their successors. 
The effect of this is that there is a definite break between those 
first songs, consisting of “‘A Celtic Song-Cycle”’ of five numbers 
and three other songs, and those published in recent years. Mean- 
while such of the latter as had been in abeyance were doubtless 
revised. In those early songs it was easy to discern that Bax, 
who is essentially a lyrical tone-poet, would inevitably excel 
as a song-writer, but it must be confessed that those who were 
estranged by the over-elaboration that sometimes confronted them 
can urge a good defence. 

The songs of to-day still have carefully wrought accompani- 
ments of somewhat elaborate nature, but the difficulty of the 
latter is much less forbidding, and the compensation considerably 
greater. Best of all, the real lyrical quality stands out con- 
vincingly. The two Fiona Macleod poems in ‘Seven Selected 
Songs,” “Far in a Western Brookland” from “Three Songs,” 
and, above all, “I heard a Piper Piping,” from “Five Irish 
Songs,” are perhaps the best known; but each of these sets, and 
the latest ““Three Irish Songs,” contain others quite as attractive. 
Among single songs “Parting” is a characteristic example of 
harmonic subtlety, but it cannot compete in popular favour with 
the boisterous setting of Burns’s “Green grow the Rashes O!”’ 

A separate section falls to his settings of traditional songs, 
of which many, both French and English, are included in the 
Répertoire Collignon, so named after the charming diseuse who 
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frst sang them. These were followed by “Traditional Songs 
of Old France,” and a French-Canadian melody “Le Chant 
d’Isabeau.” All are freely harmonised, Bax clearly agreeing 
with those who maintain that a song is either living or dead. If 
it is dead it should be left in oblivion; if it has life it should be 
clothed as living songs of to-day are clothed. 

Bax’s choral works are few, and two of them are of early date, 
“Fatherland” for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, and “‘En- 
chanted Summer” for chorus and orchestra, being respectively 
settings of a poem by Runeberg, and of fragments from Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound.” Both are effective in their way, but 
scarcely representative of Bax to-day. Recently however he has 
produced three works of which at least one is a masterpiece, the 
setting of “‘Mater ora filium’ for unaccompanied double choir. 
Equally lovely but less intricate is that of a fifteenth-century 
carol, “Of a Rose I sing a Song,” for small choir with harp, ’cello 
and contrabass. Another carol of the same period, “Now is the 
time of Christymas,” is a more boisterous production for men’s 
voices with flute and piano. 


Such is the output, copious as to quantity, but from a certain 
date onwards sustained as to quality, of one of the foremost among 
the group of brilliant composers who have, within little more 
than a decade, regilded Britain’s escutcheon as the country which 
the Elizabethans and Purcell placed in the front rank of musical 
nations. Whether or not the English are right in asserting that 
the inglorious interval belongs to past history, they are at least 
entitled to claim oblivion for it whilst such music is being produced 
among them as the last few years have witnessed. 


PUBLISHERS OF WORKS MENTIONED 


1. Anglo-French Co. “‘What the Minstrel Told Us” 

2. Augener & Co. Legend (violin and piano) 
Apple-blossom Time 
In a Vodka Shop 

3. Boosey & Co. Concert Valse in E flat 

4. J. & W. Chester Elegiac Trio (flute, viola and harp) 
Trio (violin, viola and piano) 
Folk-Tale (’cello and piano) 
Whirligig 
*“Moy-Mell,” for two pianos 
A Celtic Song-cycle 
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J. & W. Chester Seven Selected Songs 
Répertoire Collignon 
Fatherland 
5. Enoch & Son “‘Three Songs” 
6. Joseph Williams The Maiden with the Daffodil 


All other works are published, or in course of publication, by Murdoch, Mur- 
doch & Co., except two pianoforte pieces included by Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew 
in their Répertoire Series. All works, wherever published, are stocked by Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co. 
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THE TEACHING OF RHYTHM 
By R. H. STETSON 


in reading music. The framework and outline of the phrase 

and period are to be found intherhythm. Rhythm isso fun- 
damental that it is perhaps the one element of a musical period 
that exists by itself when the other elements are eliminated. When 
a musical period is tapped out without melody or harmony, the 
rhythm remains as the articulated skeleton. 

This relative independence of the fundamental thing (rhythm) 
ought to mean that it can be taught as an independent factor. It 
should be one of the problems that can be handled more or less by 
itself and mastered apart from other difficulties. Instead, rhythm 
is very seldom directly attacked; its mastery is usually a by-prod- 
uct; and capable students are often weak in grasping even simple 
rhythmic figures without clumsy experiment. Harmony may 
be carefully studied in its own right, and much work may be put 
on intonation in singing or violin playing. But of rhythm one 
usually hears that a pupil is good or poor, does or does not read 
thythms accurately; and there seems to be no method of training 
him when rhythm proves to be a difficulty. It is not the case, 
however, that rhythm is an unusual gift; it is certain that many 
more people have a fair sense of rhythm than have a fair sense of 
pitch or a feeling for harmonic leading. The difficulty lies in the 
methods of early teaching. 

The traditional method of teaching rhythm begins with the 
measure. The measure is divided into mathematical parts, and 
these parts are assumed to be the rhythmic elements: 


ik ability to grasp the rhythm easily is an important factor 


1 2 3 4 5 
f sa eS ee 
A 2, é ie é ibddd ,dgdaddde.ddaddd, 
4 tee Be 


So far the division seems to work very well. The two quarter-notes 
of measure 2 are the measure beats; 3 has two little figures 


fa and Ja ; 4 has two common figures; the tripartite division 


of the quarter-note gives rise to the common Jd in 5. But 
—~" 
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the system does not work so well with other methods of division 
and other figures. 


1 2 3 4 
B q' d & €323,4. Tete 
In B, measure 2, we seem to have a figure which involves 
more than one beat; cf. the common 


gi2 J pa d - ete., 


which confuses the distinction between a figure and a larger unit 
(motif, section, phrase). And although the notation seems to in- 


dicate in B, measure 3, that the SA belongs to the preceding 
note J because “its time is taken out of that beat,” the fact 


is that it is to be phrased with the following note. The figures in 





B 3 are actually oe Ad. SD, J. - In such cases the subdi- 


vision of the measure becomes an unsatisfactory method of ex- 
plaining the elementary figure. The subdivision of the measure 
into two beats or three beats or four beats, etc., is a satisfactory 
way of expressing the measure beats but a misleading way of 
treating the elementary figures of the rhythm. 

The measure and its subdivision is a foreign thing to the 
beginner, but he is always familiar with verse rhythm, and it should 
be possible to make use of this familiarity in teaching musical 
rhythm. It is just these elementary figures which are common to 
musical rhythm and the rhythm of poetry. In music they may be 
called “‘figures”’; in verse they are known as ‘“‘feet.”’ 

A figure may be defined as a little set of notes grouped about 
one of the notes which has the accent. There is but one accent in 
each figure. If we ignore the subdivision of the measure beat 
and the various methods of notation which seem to make the 
possible figures so numerous, we find that there are but a few such 
simple elementary figures. There is the single note with accent, 


2; thedoublet JJ, the triplet fod; the “dotted-eighth- 
= > ew 


, 


sixteenth” Ad., and the “tremolo” = which is without 


accent, but which is begun on the accent of some accompanying 
note. There are only the five fundamental forms; the notation 
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varies, some of them have minor varieties, and sometimes the 
unaccented note of the “‘dotted-eighth-sixteenth” is reduplicated. 
As for names, single note, doublet, triplet and tremolo do very 
well. ‘“‘Dotted-eighth-sixteenth” is clumsy and inaccurate, as 
there are other ways of notating it. To borrow from verse it 
would be well to call it an “iamb,” by which is meant the figure 
with the unaccented note before the accent. The list might run 
then: single note, doublet, triplet, iamb and tremolo. 

All these forms, with the exception of the tremolo figure, are 
common in poetry: 


a 
1. The single note J is the cat- reak’, break’, break 


> , 
| | 


|~ 
_ 

Is 
_ 


alectic foot. 


2, The doublet J. is the trochee, Ba’ba, Black’ Sheep— 


$. The triplet Jada is the dactyl. Hick’-o-ry, dick’-o-ry, dock’— 
> wv , 


. 7 


4. The iamb Sd. to ie fo The mouse’ ran up’ the clock’— 


Mis’-erably, hid’-eously, _help’-lessl 
5. The tremolo = is unusual = blind. id'-eously, heip’-lessly 


in verse. 


1. The single note, the simple accented note, is very common 
in music and occurs now and then in verse: 


| Break’,| break’,| break’,| 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea. 


A counting-out rhyme which is always given with marked rhythm 
runs: 

Wire, briar, limber | lock’| 

| Three’| geese’| in’ one | flock’| 

One flew east and one flew west 

And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


1For a more detailed discussion of the elementary figures common to music and 
verse, sc. Stetson, R. H., “‘A Motor Theory of Rhythm,” Psy. Rev., 05, Vol. XII, 
pp. 293-307. 
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The notation of the single note varies with signature and 
position of the note: 


Le 


} | 
4a d d d ge o@ its e- d. iB i 1; ete. 


@o> 


And often the note is prolonged: 


elds 2 cgetad wpe... 


> > —— > 


2. A group composed of an accented note followed by an un- 
accented note forms the doublet. There are several types of 
doublet: 1) the common form has the two notes nearly equal, 


ie ; 2) the unaccented note may be longer, J ; im the 
violin runs of the “Tannhiuser Pilgerchor” this type is written 


with rests, dix Jar, 3) the accented note may be longer; 
<i 
this is least common, , 5) . It is important to note that the 


ordinary six-eight figure, d a dda ,@ » is an iamb and not 


a doublet; the unaccented note groups with the following note. 
Illustrations of verse with doublets (trochees): 


Higglety, pigglety,| my’ son | John 
He went to bed with his stock’ings on, 
| One’ shoe | off’ and | one’ shoe | on, 
Higglety, pigglety,| my’ son | John. 
| Watched’ him | float’ing,| ris’ing,| sink’ing | 
| Sink’ing | in’ the | pur’ple | dis’tance.| 


The notation of the doublet varies with the measure signature: 


go. ghd 0 t07, 64 de 2) 


2,3 
a’ 44 ge 
3. The triplet (dactyl) has an unaccented note both before 
= ; 
and after the accented note, ¢'¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ # ; conventionally we say 


that the first note (first syllable) has the accent, because we 
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usually begin and end on the accented note. The dactyl or triplet 
is very common in poetry: 


| Hick’-o-ry,| dick’-o-ry,| dock’ 
The mouse ran up the clock. 


| O’ver the | sea’ past | Crete, on the | Syr’i-an | shore’ to the | southward— 


There are several varieties of the three-note group in verse, 
but they are not distinguished. In music the variations of the 


triplet are notated: 1) there is the common form, eee; in 
ad 


this the notes are represented as equal, though the accented beat 
is slightly longer than the others; 2) when this difference in the 


length of notes is emphasized, the form becomes, «- ¢ J,a fairly 


familiar form, sometimes written g Jide d); 3) much rarer 


isthe form, JJ 9, e.g. 


g IIIa a Sd. d. ieddddsid. 2 -* 


The following figure from Haydn is practically the same thing: 
200 2,- Reduplications of one of the notes very seldom 
4 

occur and are very unusual in vocal music; they tend to disturb 
the apparent evenness of the triplet, which is one of its features. 


The notation of the triplet depends on the measure in which 


itis written: 2,4 Jad ws. 
4’4 ~2- 


§, 2. 42, JIT Gd dd ddd vee 
On occasion what is properly a six-eight measure is written: 


4. When the unaccented note precedes the accented note we 
have the iamb. This group, the iamb, is often misunderstood. 


Prince Baby,” G. C. Boivie; “Prog. Mus. Series,” Silver, Burdett Co.; “'Teachers’ 
Manual,” Vol. III, p. 148. 
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The custom of beginning the measure with the accented beat, and 
of considering groups of notes as subdivisions of a measure beat, 
has resulted in referring the unaccented note of the iamb to the 
preceding note, when it actually is attached to the following note. 


The ordinary notation [3 J.¢ does not represent the actual 


rouping, which is £3. o. ex. In some cases teachers are quite 
°F “= 


aware of this: “The sixteenth-note of ... rhythm should be 
sung quite short and should lead directly to the following tone. 
The children should be led to feel that the sixteenth-note belongs 
rather to the note which follows that to the one that precedes.”! 
It would simplify matters if notation were modified so that 
the figure were included within the measure when the measure 
begins with an iamb, and if the notation grouped the elements of 
the iamb together; but that is out of the question. 
The iamb is a very common figure in poetry: 
Hickory, dickory, dock 
| The mouse’| ran up’| the clock’| 


| The clock’| struck one’| and down’| he run’ | 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


The varieties of the iamb depend on the shortness of the un- 


accented note; 1) it may be fairly long: 4 e) waded? e) rd 


and the rather common: go) id dd ob id ; in these forms 


it is worth noting that the unaccented note does not belong with 
the preceding but with the following accented note; 2) the most 


familiar form is §J73J73.), 3) to indicate extreme crispness 


the iamb is written ed J J) , the grace-note is a common de- 
vice for indicating the light, swift, unaccented note of an iamb, 


sd +42. Reduplications of the unaccented note are common: 


abl) 1.0.22 


‘Prog. Mus. Series”; ‘“Teachers’ Manual,”’ Vol. II, p. 116. 
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Some of the methods of notation of the iamb are: 


| | | | | | 
gai cata, 7 Tee iG oie ed Bid Ze. dd 1; ele 


5. The one remaining simple figure, the tremolo, is exem- 
plified in the trill, rapid run, or arpeggio. It is a reduplicated 
beat; a rapid series of unaccented notes fills the time of the beat, 


dddddd ddde It is notated in various ways; there are a 


number of embellishment signs; a long series of notes of arbitrary 
value is often written for cadenzas, etc. The tremolo does not 
occur in verse. 

There are two possible combined figures which appear in 
certain changes from one type of figure to another. There is the 


iambic doublet, dsd which occurs when the shift is from the 
> 


iambic figure to the doublet form, 


===... =--= 
4 Hi26¢ edb d f2 3d }. 


4A 


The second combined figure is the iambic triplet, dd ee, which 
ie 


occurs when the shift is from the iamb figure to the triplet, 
aS SILI ISI, o | 
4 eS Pe 


These combined forms occur only occasionally and do not form 
series. 

Whenever illustrations are used with pupils, or the pupils 
handle the figures, the figures should always appear as parts of a 
phrase, never as isolated groups. A figure has no real existence 
except as part of a rhythmic whole. It is of course possible to 
construct a phrase from a single unit group: 


mipm. 





Pupils find it easy to scan jingles, to hear the figures and to 
learn to name them. Often the same verse can be scanned in 
different ways; it is frequently possible to substitute iambs and 
doublets for each other. Such changes in grouping can be made 
part of the drill. By reading and writing the notation the begin- 
her can associate the “‘picture”’ of the figure with the rhythm and 
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can easily learn to recognize and execute these figures. Nonsense 
syllables which phrase naturally into certain figures can be given: 


Z 


o * oeee o o © e . e e 
= > >_> = > > => > 
Boom, boom, boom’ i ty boom; boom’ boom, boom’ boom, boom’ boom, boom’ 
cd 
j | a j } | 
oe @o@8 oe @ @ oe eeee&eeé.e 
=> > > > > > 
Te tum, te tum, te tum’ tum tum; tum’ tum, tump’ i ty, tum’ tum tum’ 


Care should be taken to construct such series so that they make 
good rhythmic phrases. This may be followed by series in which 
a single syllable is used: 


2 
eee 





> 
> 
ta’ ta ta ta ta ta ta ta 
2 3 2 
i @ ) a é¢@¢4é dds 
Toss FFG o Fe ve 
la’ la la la’ la la la la la la la la ila la la la 
3 3 2 \ a) 
=_— =— rrr , , ’ ’ } _ 
oeewe o6e@ oa segeaena4¢4@ €4 
=> > => > > > > 
loo 100’ loo loo’ 100 100’ loo loo loo’ loo’ loo loo 100’ loo loo 100’ loo loo 


When the figures have become so familiar that pupils recog- 
nize them and are able to read them with some certainty, it is 
time to consider the figures in the framework of the measure. If 
the teacher prefers, all written exercises for pupils may have 
measure bars, that they may become accustomed to the strong 
accent conventionally assigned to the opening beat of the measure. 
It is to be noted, however, that accurate notation of figures and 
the free handling of figures developed in the history of music long 
before the measure was used. The measure appeared only after 
the period had been clearly recognized and its organization had 
become conscious to composer and performer. To-day many 
figures must be read quite independently of the measure indica- 
tion. And for the present, at least, there will be an increasing ten- 
dency to ignore the measure—together with any other indication 
of form—in some phases of modern music. 

While the beginner has been learning the figures and their 
notation, he will have been learning rote songs and perhaps sim- 
ple instrumental compositions, and he will have become familiar 
with a number of simple things with different measure beat. He 
will have learned also to beat time to such compositions. In the 
well-defined measure-rhythm of marches and waltzes, he will learn 
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to detect the strong beat at the beginning of the measure as con- 
trasted with the secondary beats. He will thus come to dis- 
tinguish between double and triple measures and to beat them. 
But the measure grouping is often more difficult than the manage- 
ment of the figures, as is obvious from the slips of composers. 
Schumann’s rhythmic invention is remarkable, and his notation of 
the elementary figure is precise; but his frequent slips with the 
measure-division are well known. 

If one “keeps time” when verses are scanned, it is easy to draw 
attention to the fact that certain beats incline to be stronger than 
others, and thus the measure-feeling may be developed in connec- 
tions with the verses already used for teaching the figures. 


2 Hig’glety, pig’glety,| my’ son John’ 
He | went’ to bed’ with his | stock’ings on’| 
One’ shoe off’ and | one’ shoe on’| 
Hig’glety, pig’glety,| my’ son John’.| 








Where a rest fills out the measure, a syllable may be repeated: 


? Hick’ory, dick’ory,| dock’ (dock’) 
The | mouse’ ran up’ the | clock’ (clock’) 
The | clock’ struck one’ and | down’ he run’| 


Hick’ory, dick’ory,| dock’ (dock.’)| 


Verses which fall naturally into measures of triple time are 
much more unusual: 














” Z 4 
K f | } | 4 | - — a 
z @’; ° e e- e «@- e 1 d ‘6 o g * o 
The bees’ of the _ hives’ have flown’ to sip’ Nec’ tar nec’ tar 
k ae tina AE We, NT tI 
| | | T |. | a a 
o,e «©& @e©& © @© @ eee 1@ eV7ee 
From clo’ ver and lin’ den and yel’ low cow slip; Nec’ tar nec’ tar 
\ aR Nib OS ins EE Asin 
f p— f ] = | es 
o,e ©@§ & & ee oe «6 @ ' d es #97e @ 
And hon’ ey comb hon’ ey they make’ in the hive’ Nec’ tar nec’ tar 
ee tai aaa diieeses ae ee, 
f ] f T | f 7 
d 1@ ée0eda e ee \ d : i 
To feed them in win’ ter and keep’ them a live’ ; 


J. W. Elliott’s English book of songs, “Mother Goose Set to 
Music,” contains many settings which follow the figures of the 
verse rhythm; Humpty Dumpty, Hickory Dickory Dock, Baa 
Baa Black Sheep, Pussy Cat, Mistress Mary, Georgie Porgie, 
See-Saw, Sing a Song o’ Sixpence, are examples. 
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If double and triple measures are familiar it is an easy matter 
to fit nonsense syllables into various patterns of figures pictured by 
the regular notation. It should be easy to combine the experience 
of marching and skipping and dancing with that of scanning non- 
sense verse. Such a method is much more normal and easy than 
the use of calisthenic rhythm. The ordinary forms after Dal- 
croze have the serious disadvantage that the elementary figures 
are beaten by the feet while the hands mark the measure beat. 
The more natural musical expression gives the figures to the hands 
or vocal organs and the measure beat to the feet. 

The perception of rhythm is one of the difficulties in the rapid 
comprehension of musical notation and in the execution of musical 
material. The problem can be attacked more directly. If the 
rhythms are analyzed into a few fundamental figures with which 
the pupil becomes familiar in all their various guises and com- 
binations, there is no reason why the average pupil should not 
make rapid progress with rhythm. Verse is the natural precursor 
and basis for the study of musical rhythms. 
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THE SONGS OF YOUNG ITALY 
By E. H. C. OLIPHANT 


NQUESTIONABLY, the Lied is a German institution. 
U From the time when the invention of the piano helped to 
bring what is, rather hideously, styled “‘the art-song”’ into 
existence up till the closing years of the nineteenth century—for 
a period, that is to say, of about 120 or 130 years—German suprem- 
acy in song was unchallenged and unchallengeable, though toward 
the close of the period the Slavic world was putting forth a body 
of song the full importance of which was not then realized in West- 
ern Europe. During the past quarter of a century or thereabouts 
both the position and the prospects have changed utterly: the 
leadership has passed from the German race to the French, the 
English have come into the limelight, and the Italians are begin- 
ning to press their claims to recognition. To what extent those 
claims are material it is the purpose of this article to consider. 
The overthrow of the long German supremacy is frequently 
treated as an indication of the decline of German music. In some 
measure that view is justified; but it is not to be overlooked that 
in Richard Strauss the race still possesses one of the great song- 
composers of all time; and, though it is true that he stands alone 
in the greatness of his accomplishment, there are many other 
composers of more than respectable attainment in this genre. 
The change to which I have referred has arisen not so much from 
the retrogression of Germany as from the advance of rivals. And, 
what is more significant, what, in fact, clinches the French supe- 
riority, is that Fauré and Debussy and Ravel have given us some- 
thing new in song, while the German composers, even the greatest 
of them, have been content to follow the track blazed for them 
by their great predecessors. The result is that the great French- 
men of the past five-and-twenty years have profoundly affected 
the music of the world, and the Germans have not, for even in 
those northern European lands where the German tradition still 
holds sway the Lied would be practically what it is to-day had 
not a single German song had birth during the past quarter of a 
century. 
Like so many other countries—England, Spain, America— 
Italy has felt the French influence, which has materially affected 
191 
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the work of her younger composers. Yet, though it is the French 
spirit, rather than the German, that has made the songs of Young 
Italy what they are, there is one great indebtedness to the Teuton 
that must not be disregarded: it is thanks to the composers of 
the German race that the composers of all the other countries, 
Italy included, have learned to look upon the song as an art-form, 
to be tended with the loving care that is the meed of every art. 
Until recently in all the lands occupied by the peoples of Mediter- 
ranean race, the song was treated contemptuously by composers. 
The simplicity of the form may have led them to think that it 
was not worth cultivating; hence, when they turned their 
attention to vocal music—and most of their music was vocal—it 
was to the larger and more elaborate forms or to those forms in 
which singing is allied with acting. In France, in Spain, in Italy, 
the status of a composer was judged almost entirely by his operatic 
achievement; had he composed songs as fine as those of Schubert, 
they would not have been regarded as entitling him to a place in 
the musical hierarchy. It followed, almost of necessity, that if a 
composer created a really great song he refrained from giving it 
to the world separately, but, instead, incorporated it in any opera 
he might happen to have on hand, or, if it could not be made to 
fit, kept it for a future one. He was the better enabled to do this 
by reason of the fact that the attitude of both composer and 
public towards opera was almost as deplorable as their attitude 
towards song. In no real sense music-dramas, their operas were 
little more than a jumble of melodies among which any song 
might be included almost as blatantly and as callously as in a 
modern musical comedy. 

Nor was the transference of a composer’s best songs to his 
operatic efforts the whole of the evil: it meant that the song was 
further degraded by the separate publication of only such things 
as the composer deemed unworthy of a place in any of his operas. 
Hence, if one talks of the songs of Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti or 
Bellini, it is operatic arias that are referred to, though, indeed, 
Rossini did publish a few songs not contained in any of his larger 
vocal works, and yet not altogether contemptible. They may not 
have been great songs; but they were at least songs. 

It was not always thus. In the days of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Italy produced real songs of much beauty and merit; but the 
impulse was lost, with the result that the country’s contribution 
to this branch of music from the outbreak of the modern song till 
the close of the nineteenth century is almost entirely negligible. 
The great evil of Italian opera (and of French, too) up to the close 
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of last century was that its main purpose was nothing more 
elevated than the provision of good material for showing off the 
voice to the best advantage. The songs of minor men who 
devoted themselves to the smaller forms show the same char- 
acteristic. The exceptions were not numerous. There was 
Gordigiani, an uncultured natural musician who essayed song- 
composition. He was, at least, sincere. There was Sgambati, 
a follower of Liszt, a true artist, but destitute of inspiration. His 
songs did not and could hardly be expected to make any mark 
upon Italian song. The really characteristic men were Tosti, 
Mattei, and such as they. Of all that host of purveyors of songs 
for the benefit of publishers and to fill the pockets of composers 
by far the best was Tosti. He had a gift of melody (the one 
musical attribute demanded of every Italian composer), a meas- 
ure of meaning, a real, if not subtle, power of illustrating the 
words of poems he set, and a certain command of a rather biatant 
pathos. With him and others very much less gifted at the head 
of Italian song, the nineteenth century ended with the outlook 
as black as almost anywhere in Europe. To-day there are few 
countries showing greater promise for the immediate future and 
not many which can show a finer actual achievement. ‘To say so 
much is to anticipate my verdict; but naturally I have formed my 
conclusions before putting pen to paper. 

The first thing obvious about almost all of these composers 
is that they take themselves and their art seriously—sometimes, 
one is inclined to think, almost too seriously. One would now and 
then, going through their songs in the mass, welcome with enthu- 
siasm the gay spirit of a Chabrier or the bitter irony of a Ravel. 
Except in the work of Castelnuovo, touches of humor are hardly 
to be found. They have yet perhaps to learn that a deep sense 
of humor, perhaps delicate, perhaps indelicately broad, may 
dwell side by side with a lofty seriousness—may, in fact, do more 
than dwell beside it, may form part of its very being, adding lustre 
to it, and throwing it into stronger relief. But it is given to but 
few to present these two sides of the creative faculty; so, instead 
of finding fault with these composers for not being super-men, 
it will be more to the point to congratulate the older ones amongst 
them on their achievement in lifting the Lied out of the rut in 
which they found it and not following the example of their pre- 
decessors in treating it as a mere outlet for rubbish unworthy of a 
place in their larger works. 

The second noticeable point about these men is that their 
creations are marked not only by an almost complete breakaway 
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from the deplorable old practices in regard to song, but also by an 
abandonment of old theories of music. Their work is interpre- 
tative. Melody is no longer the be-all and the end-all, nor is it 
now confined to the voice. Like all the modern music of Western 
and Southern Europe, it is based upon the: work of the greatest 
and most original French composers. If, as I have already said, 
France has wrested preéminence from Germany in the field of 
song, it has not been by doing the work of the Germans better 
than they themselves could do it, but by evolving a song utterly 
un-Teutonic. It is the most original of the time, and it remains 
the greatest. The Italian, for all its excellence, lags far behind. 
But, if it has felt to a very marked extent the French influence, it 
is not to be regarded as a mere copy. If it is essentially French in 
tone, it is French with a difference. The best of its composers— 
not necessarily the most highly esteemed—are French only in 
manner, and still Italian in spirit. There is a danger—no small 
danger, indeed—of the revulsion from the old methods and ideals 
being overdone; but in any case, it is an incalculable blessing to 
find the song no longer regarded as a mere vehicle for the voice. 
Whether good or bad, the works now being produced are at least 
works of art: whatever the songs that preceded them may have 
been, whatever merits they may have possessed, works of art they 
certainly were not. 

The third point to be remarked about these composers is that 
the content, the subject-matter of their song, is changed. They 
no longer sing wholly about love. They turn to it as little as do 
the later Frenchmen. Sentimentality they leave to the Teuton. 
In choice of subject, as in musical theory, and largely in musical 
practice, their point of view is not very clearly distinguishable 
from that of their French rivals. They have somewhat more 
inclination towards the dramatic, the passionate, the same appre- 
ciation of the antique and the Oriental. 

It is advisable, before dealing in detail with the works on an 
examination of which this article is based, to enumerate them, 
in case the representation of some of the composers concerned is 
not altogether adequate for the formation of an opinion. I give, 
where possible, the date of publication, with the name of the 
publisher, and, in the case of a set, mention in brackets the num- 
ber of songs composing it. Here, then, is the list: 


Domenico Alaleona—Creature (3); Brividi (2); Marine (3)— 
Ricordi, 1920. 

Franco Alfano—Poemi di Tagore (3)—Ricordi, 1919. 

Giacomo Benvenuti—Canti a una voce (5)—Pizzi, 1919. 
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Alfredo Casella—Due canti (2)—Ricordi (Paris), 1915. 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco—Ninna-nanna, 1919; Coplas (11), 
1919; Stelle cadenti (12), 1919; Girotondo dei Gelosi, 1920—Forlivesi. 

Pietro Cimara—Stornello, 1911; Fiocca la neve; Maggiolata; Notte 
destate (no. 2 of Cinque liriche, 2? serie); Scherzo; Le campane di 
Malines, 1921—Bongiovanni. 

Vincenzo Davico—Chants d’Orient (5)—Blaringhem, 1917. Chants 
brefs (5)—Demets, 1919. Quatrains (3)—Rouart, Lerolle, 1919. 
Liriche giapponesi (5)—Pizzi, 1921. Croquis (3)—Ricordi, 1922. 

Vito Frazzi—Catari; A bel colore—Forlivesi. 

Adolfo Gandino—Melodie (24, in 2 series), 1916; Nuove melodie 
(12), 1921—Bongiovanni. 

Alberto Gasco—Poemi della notte, e della aurora (10)—Carisch, 
1909. 

Vittorio Gui—Vespro. Liriche di Mallarmé (4), 1920; Canti della 
morte (4), 1921—Pizzi. 

Fernando Liuzzi—Sei canti (6)—Carisch, 1914. Canti popolari 
greci (3)—Forlivesi, 1920. 

Adriano Lualdi—Rododendri (3)—Ricordi, 1920. 

G. Francesco Malipiero—I sonetti delle Fate (6)—Carisch, 1914. 
Cing mélodies (5)—Senart, 1918. Keepsake (3)—Chester, 1919. 

Gennaro Napoli—Melodie (Alma luce). 

Ildebrando Pizzetti—Cinque liriche (5)—Forlivesi, 1916. Erotica— 
Pizzi, 1922. 

F. Balilla Pratella—Le strade notturne (3)—Pizzi, 1920. 

Ottorino Respighi—Sei liriche, 1* serie (6), 1912; Notte (no. 1 of 
Sei liriche, 2? serie), 1912; Invito alla danza, 1916; Stornellatrice, 1916— 
Bongiovanni. Deita silvane (5)—Ricordi, 1917. Nebbie—Bongiovanni, 
1920. Quattro liriche (4)—Pizzi, 1921. 

Elsa Olivieri Sangiacomo—Tre canzoni (3)—Ricordi, 1919. 

Francesco Santoliquido—Antica primavera—Carisch. I canti della 
sera (4), 1912; I poemi del sole (4), 1914—Ricordi. Poesie persiane (3)— 
Forlivesi. Petits poé#mes japonais (3)—Durazzano. Antica stampa; 
Una lirica giapponese; Il poema della morte. 

Gabriele Sibella—Romances (4), 1915; Romanze (4), 1915; Sensa- 
tione lunare, 1916; Little Love-thought, 1916; Sotto il ciel, 1916; 
Chanson d’automne, 1916; Villanella, 1917; Nocturne, 1917; Ho detto 
al core, 1917; Ultima rosa, 1917; Con gli angioli, 1917; Ballata, 1918; 
Non ho parole, 1919; La girometta, 1919; Pagina d’album, 1919; 
Canzonetta, 1921; Bacio morto, 1921; Madrigale, 1921; La follia, 1921— 
Schirmer. 

Riccardo Zandonai—Ariette; Coucher de soleil; Soror dolorosa; 
Melodie (6)—Ricordi, 1913. Liriche (6)—Pizzi, 1920. 


With one single exception, there is no modern Italian com- 
poser of note in this branch of music whose name is not included 
in this list, and almost every one is represented by his most famous 
and his latest (and therefore presumably his most mature) work, 
so that the material should be adequate for the formation of a 
definite opinion upon the achievement of the younger Italians in 
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the Lied. But also I have had sent to me for the purposes of this 
article vocal works by representatives of a somewhat earlier gen- 
eration. Of these men, I have had the opportunity of studying 


the following songs:— 


M. Enrico Bossi—Ricordi. Canti lirici, opp. 116 and 121 (15)— 


Carisch, 1899-1901. 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo—Canzone d’amore, 1912; Foglie d’autunno, 


1913—Carisch. 

Pietro Mascagni—Ave Maria—Carisch. 

Giacomo Orefice—Era di Maggio—Pizzi. 

Giacomo Puccini—Avanti Urania; Inno a Diana—Carisch, 1899. 

A. Ricci Signorini—Voci intime (6); Canzoni d’amore (3); Sei 
poesie, Ist and 2nd series (12), 1913 and 1920; Nel giardino (6), 1914; 
Fogli d’album (2), 1914; Pagine sparse (6), 1915; Pagine d’amore (3), 
1915—Carisch. 


These composers will serve a useful purpose, if only for the con- 
trast they afford to the more modern men with whom it is my 
aim to deal. 

Before seeking to estimate the work of these various musi- 
cians, let us first consider the degree of literary taste they have 
displayed. The most widely favored poets are Pascoli, 22 of 
whose poems have been set by six of them 25 times, and Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, 20 of whose poems have been set by six of them 21 
times. From every point of view—the number of settings, the 
number of songs set, and the number of composers setting them— 
these two stand head and shoulders above all others. Vittoria 
Aganoor has been set by four of the younger men and one of the 
older group; Fogazzaro, by three of the younger; Ada Negri, by 
three of the younger and one of the older; and “‘Stecchetti,” by 
two of the younger and one of the older. The last-named is 
the most largely set of these; but his small total of ten is due 
mainly to a group of half-a-dozen by one of the older school. Of 
the two composer-poets, Rubino (set by Respighi and Liuzzi) 
alone reaches a total of as many as seven settings. To look over 
the list of names of the poets favored is to reveal some remark- 
able omissions. There is no Foscolo, no Manzoni, but little 
“Stecchetti’”? among the younger men, no Leopardi, no Graf, a 
single Dante, a single Bojardo, four settings of Panzacchi (one of 
them being by a member of the older group), no Michelangelo, 
no Tasso, no Petrarca, and six (including a translation) by 
Carducci (one of these being by Bossi). Of all the famous poets 
of Italy, the only ones who have proved attractive to these com- 
posers are D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Ada Negri, and Fogazzaro. Some 
have shown more fancy for Eastern poets than for writers of 
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verse in their own tongue; but, except in the case of Gui, there 
has been little attention paid to the poets of more western and 
northern countries. There is, for instance, but a single Heine in 
the list, and that is by the elderly Orefice. 

Amongst the older group the two outstanding men are un- 
questionably Bossi and Signorini. Of the other four, Leoncavallo 
is the only one who is of any account, his “Canzone d’amore’”’ being 
in the better early Italian vein. The other songs by the famous 
operatic trio are thin and meaningless, the worst of them being 
Puccini’s “‘Avanti Urania,’’ which is destitute alike of musical 
beauty and of artistic honesty. The Orefice, it may be remarked, 
is a setting of an Italian version of Heine’s “Im wunderschénen 
Monat Mai,” with all the metrical form knocked out of it. That 
is, however, the fault not of the composer, but of the translator. 
The best things of Bossi and Signorini are on a higher level than 
is attained by even the most noteworthy of these men. Bossi, 
who sometimes reminds me of Goring Thomas, has a fine sense of 
beauty, as he shows in “‘Sous les branches,” a song in op. 116, 
which would probably be sneered at by the cognoscenti. Equally 
good things in the latter half of the eight songs of op. 121 are “O 
dolee notte” and “II canto del dubbio,” though both are spoiled 
to some extent, the former especially, by senseless repetition of 
words, showing that the composer thinks more of his tune than 
of the poem he is setting. 

The output of Ricci Signorini extends over nearly a quarter 
of a century, his earliest work, ““Pagine sparse,” being dated 1890, 
and his latest, the second series of “‘Sei poesie,” 1914. He has 
been obliging enough to date all his songs, so that his progress 
during the years is made plain. He has progressed rather than 
changed. That is to say, he has deepened and broadened his 
note without fundamentally varying it. In some of his earlier 
work he seems another Tosti, and his ‘‘Carezze,”’ one of the ‘2 
Foglie d’album,” dating 1903, is very reminiscent of one of Tosti’s 
best-known songs, while in his earliest set he enters into direct 
competition with that composer in setting ‘“‘Donna, vorrei morir.” 
In his best things, however (“Fior di rosa,”’ from the “Nel giar- 
dino,” of as early as 1891; “O rose porte,” from the first series of 
‘Sei poesie,”” written in 1902; and the delightfully festive “O 
quanta festa” and the plaintive “Sulla finestra,” from his latest 
set), he rises well above the mere tuneful banality that we asso- 
ciate with the name of Tosti. Yet, charmingly lyrical as he is 
and invariably grateful to the singer, one cannot help feeling that 
he is always more intent on the melody than on the meaning. Of 
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the three classes of song which ruled in Italy a quarter of a century 
ago, it is the song of limpid, liquid sweetness that we find in him 
and Bossi. Of the song of false sentimentality which emerged 
from it, we find in him examples; but happily he has grown out of 
that fault. From the operatic coloratura song both he and Bossi 
mercifully leave us free. Each of them has quite considerable 
merits; but neither makes any approach to what we regard as 
modernity, and neither has had the slightest influence on the 
composers of the later group or has any real affinity with them. 

Turning to the younger men, it is perhaps hardly fair to 
judge of the capabilities of Napoli and Frazzi by the little of them 
that has come to me, for these few songs are of no value. Of more 
importance are the songs of Liuzzi, Benvenuti, and Lualdi; but, 
though they cannot be dismissed as of no account, there is nothing 
in their work calling for comment in my restricted space. On the 
same line as these, when at his best, but the least satisfactory 
among them, is Gui, to whom a few lines must be devoted, not on 
merit but on reputation, inasmuch as he is regarded as in the very 
front rank of Italian song-composers. How he has achieved his 
reputation I fail to understand. To me his work seems strained, 
dull, and lifeless. It is uninspired and uninspiring, unmelodious, 
and intolerably affected. Of his four Mallarmé songs (composed 
in 1914), all but the dainty “Rondel” leave me as cold as them- 
selves, while it is only in the last of the “Quattro canti della 
morte”? that the composer forgets his preciousness and displays 
feeling. 

When we turn to Alfano we are in the presence of an artist 
who is as much superior to Gui as Bossi is to Leoncavallo. Mod- 
ern, he is yet not of the most modern. Of his three Tagore songs, 
it is only in the last that his genius is seen to advantage. His har- 
monies are Debussyan, and the influence of Debussy is seen in the 
spirit as well as in the technique. In his best number there are 
both sweetness and emotion. 

Gasco reaches no greater height than Alfano, but reaches 
it more frequently and maintains a higher average of merit. 
Whether or not the ten songs of his set appear in the order of 
composition I do not know, but they assuredly show progress as 
they proceed. In what may be assumed to be the earlier songs 
the effect aimed at is not always achieved. “Canto notturno,” 
for example, hardly conveys the sense of mystery that the com- 
poser intended. The finest songs of the set are the lovely cradle- 
song (“‘La ninna-nanna del piccolo re’’), the somewhat sentimen- 
tal and Tosti-like, but eminently grateful ‘‘Meditazione,” the 
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dramatic “Lamento,” and the last (““Elegia’’), which yields to none 
of them, despite its trace of sentimentality. Gasco, whose favor- 
ite poet seems to be Schanzer, composed his songs in 1907 and 
1908 (all but three of them, including all the best, in the latter 
year) and has apparently made no later attempt in this form of 
music. ‘The fact is to be regretted, for, if he has faults, he has 
also a fine lyrical impulse. 

Sibella has more affinities with the older than with the younger 
school. Some of his earlier songs are of the drawing-room order; 
but that fact does not prevent such a number as “Sotto il ciel’”’ 
from attaining real excellence. “Nocturne” is a very fine pre- 
sentment of that poem of Jean Lahor’s that is best known by 
Dupare’s setting (‘‘Extase’’); and a deep vein of sadness is 
admirably exploited in “‘“Ho detto al core.”” Two of the best of the 
songs are contained in the “Quattro romanze.”’ One of these is 
the dainty “Impressione’’; the other is “Un organetto,” remi- 
niscent in subject, and in a measure in treatment, of Schubert’s 
“Der Leiermann.” Sibella’s later songs are indicative of a change 
of outlook and of aim. They are more modern in spirit, and not so 
good. He is reaching out to something that he has not yet 
succeeded in grasping; and it is to be doubted if he is well advised 
in departing from his natural bent. 

Cimara is another essentially of the older school. The best 
of his half-dozen numbers are ‘‘Maggiolata” (the most florid of 
all the songs which have come to me for judgment), and ‘‘Fiocca 
la neve,” a more modern effort, in which the atmosphere is caught 
cleverly. This song (to words by Pascoli) has been set also by 
Gandino and Alaleona. 

Every one of the composers of whom I have yet to speak, 
whether consistently good or not, reaches on occasion a higher 
level than was ever attained by any of the older school. Elsa 
Sangiacomo’s “Muerte del payador” may be banal enough; but 
in her “Momento” she shows the possession of true lyric fervor. 
Similarly, two of Pratella’s may be undistinguished; but “II pa- 
store’ conveys the requisite impression lightly and yet in a masterly 
manner. The other composers, with only three exceptions, offer 
nothing more perfect; but they are more frequently successful 
in the attainment of a high standard, more consistent in the expres- 
sion of a personality. 

Pascoli is the favorite poet of Gandino, nine of his three 
dozen songs being to verses by that writer. Gandino’s composi- 
tions may be regarded rather as an extension of the work of the 
older school than as pertaining to the modern. Distinctly his 
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finest song, “Rondo,” a thing of extraordinary delicacy and 
beauty, is presumably his latest, being the last number in his 
“Dodici Nuove Melodie.” Other fine things are the chiming 
*‘Similitudine”’ and the lyrical ‘Lai’ in the first volume of the 
“‘Ventiquattro Melodie,”’ and, in the second volume, the dramatic 
“QOluf, il vecchio re” and a ballad which is particularly interest- 
ing as being, amongst all the 303 songs (or 243, if only the work 
of the younger men be counted) that have gone to the making 
of this article, the sole attempt to capture the spirit of the 
northern ballad. Though the poem set, “La figlia del re degli 
elfi,”’ is credited to Carducci, it is in reality a translation of that 
ballad which has been made famous by Loewe’s setting of it 
under the title of “Herr Oluf.” Gandino’s effort will hardly 
stand comparison with Loewe’s; but it is, for all that, very 
interesting and effective. He is a song-composer of whom more 
should be heard and from whom more meritorious work may 
be expected. 

Of Casella I can say little, for the opportunity has not been 
afforded me of forming any definite opinion of his work in song. 
A composer is scarcely to be judged by a mere couple of items. 
Casella is generally credited with an inability to express himself 
in this genre; but the two songs of his which I have seen do not 
bear out that view. Both are of marked originality, and ‘‘Pianto 
antico”’ superimposes upon the originality a very decided beauty. 
Casella is a modern of the moderns; but those who look in him 
for the influence of Debussy will fail to find it, unless they belong 
to the class of people who always find what they look for. The 
delicacy and dreaminess and subtlety of Debussy are replaced by 
solidity, vitality, boldness. Altogether, I should judge, a com- 
poser of very great individuality. 

Malipiero’s most famous work, “Sette canzoni’ (published 
by Chester), lies outside my scope, which I have limited to songs 
for a single voice and a single instrument. This may be the more 
regrettable, since his songs scarcely show him at his best. His 
earliest work in this genre is “I sonetti delle Fate,” to poems by 
D’Annunzio. There is some good stuff here, notably in the lovely 
“Morgana” and in the beautifully lyric ‘““Mirinda,” which has 
more charm than most. Of the five ‘“‘Mélodies,” three are dated 
1914, the year of the publication of “I sonetti,” and the remaining 
two, 1916. The first, and earliest, ““Chanson morave,”’ is not only 
the best of the set, but the best Malipiero has yet done, having not 
merely real beauty, but also giving us the very soul of the words. 
Both of the earlier sets seem to me much finer than “Keepsake,” 
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which dates from 1918 and is to words by the French poet and 
critic, Jean-Aubry. This short set is not appealing. The “So- 
netti’” may sometimes be more curious than beautiful, but beauty 
is never lacking, as it is here; nor have the Jean-Aubry settings 
any of the passionate intensity that meet us here and there in the 
“Mélodies.”’ Malipiero is one of the most advanced of musicians; 
but, though he is a bold experimentalist, he is never among those * 
who are ready to sacrifice everything to experiment. Critics who 
accuse him of insincerity by reason of his unconventionality are 
not justified; on the contrary, he is unconventional because he is 
sincere. Some of his songs may perturb by their strangeness; 
but some of them at least are worth persevering with. He has been 
spoken of as a futurist; but I see little reason for such a descrip- 
tion of him, so far as these works are concerned. He is a great 
harmonist, and is fond of employing a noteworthy economy of 
means. 

Alaleona is interesting. More perhaps than any other of 
these modern men he is permeated by the spirit of the old lirica da 
camera; but it is a spirit profoundly modified. The conception 
of his songs is often nineteenth-century; but the language is 
twentieth. He has the lyric quality of the operatic composers of 
yesterday, with much more depth of understanding. It is char- 
acteristic of his outlook as revealed in his songs that his very note- 
worthy sense of beauty is marred by an occasional touch of trivi- 
ality. His conception is ofttimes almost excessively pianistic, and 
he does not scruple on occasion to resort to most up-to-date prin- 
ciples of composition. His most curious song is in “Brividi.” It 
is a scale-exercise passing under the name of “‘Notte di vento.” 
Three of his songs are deserving of special mention. One is the 
somewhat old-fashioned ‘‘Fides,” in “Creature”; the other two 
are in “Marine,” the one being “Mare,” with its admirable de- 
piction of a monotonous succession of waves, and the other, “‘La 
baia tranquilla,”” which is typical of Alaleona, in that its beauty 
is not beyond the understanding of the uneducated, although 
the treatment is modern enough; but, though typical, it is not 
approached in beauty by any other of his songs. If he were to be 
judged by this one number, he would be given a place in song- 
composition inferior to that of none of his fellows; but the rank 
of a composer is not to be so judged. 

Santoliquido has kindly favored me with the dates of com- 
position of his various songs, with the exception of ‘“‘Antica pri- 
mavera,” which I judge by internal evidence to be the earliest. 
If that assumption be correct, it is to be regarded as having been 
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a song of promise. The words of it, as of so many of Santo- 
liquido’s songs, are by the composer himself, for he is not only 
musician but poet also, and, so far as I am capable of judging, 
no mean poet either. Of the other songs, the earliest, written in 
1909, compose the set entitled “I canti della sera.” These are 
not without beauty and a measure of sadness; but they are 
characterized by too strong a vein of sentimentality. “I poemi 
del sole,” of 1912, are also not entirely satisfactory, the beauty 
being variable and inconsistent. It was in 1915, with the “‘Poesie 
persiane,”’ that Santoliquido put forward a claim to be reckoned 
among the great song-composers of Young Italy. The second 
and third numbers are particularly fine. The former, “Io mi 
levai del centro della terra,” is a setting of one of Omar Khayy4ém’s 
less-known quatrains, the one Englished by FitzGerald as “Up 
from Earth’s centre, through the seventh gate.” It is a mas- 
terly song, of sombre grandeur, superior to anything of the com- 
poser’s which had preceded it, and equalled only by the best of 
his next set, the “Petits poémes japonais,”” which followed three 
years later. These are of a different stamp. The greater free- 
dom of tonality shows the composer to have been brought under 
the influence of the school of Debussy. Had he come straight to 
this from the earlier songs, I should have deemed the influence all 
for good; but, coming after the set from the Persian poets, I feel 
that the composer has given up as much as he has gained. We 
lose a wealth of melody, of dramatic feeling, and of passionate 
utterance, and gain a slightness, a daintiness, a delicacy peculiarly 
fitting to the poems. The set may be less attractive than the 
Persian poems; but musically it is equally interesting, and the 
composer is justified, since he has found a fitting medium for the 
verse. The most original of the three songs is the last, a very fine 
number; but by far the best is the first, which has about it iess of 
the East perhaps than either of the others. All the songs of the 
set are very short and are as sketchy and as impressionist as 
Japanese drawings. 

After another interval of three years, Santoliquido gave to 
the world the remaining three songs I have before me, “Antica 
stampa italiana,” ‘Una lirica giapponese,”’ and “Il poema della 
morte.”’ In all of these he is still distinctly of the impressionistic 
school. By far the best of the three is the last-named, which, 
finely felt and sombre, has a breadth and a distinction the others 
lack. Santoliquido has always been perhaps just a little old- 
fashioned. In the earlier part of his career he had something of the 
older Italian lyricism, on which his contemporaries were turning 
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their backs; now he clings to that impressionism which had its 
rise not so very long ago with Debussy, but to which the later 
musical ideas of Stravinsky, Casella, and others have already 
given an air of out-of-dateness. But to anyone who cares less 
about the school than the accomplishment, less about the theory 
than the effect obtained, and who is as ready to see greatness in the 
song of yesterday or in the song of to-morrow as in the song of to- 
day, Santoliquido is no inconsiderable master of the art of song- 
composing. It is his distinction that he is a poet in music as well 
as in verse. That he has yet found himself I am inclined to 
doubt. 

Respighi, too, is essentially a poet. Like four of the five 
composers last dealt with (that is to say, all save Santoliquido), 
he has one song standing well above its fellows; but in his case, 
as in Alaleona’s, the difference between the best and the next best 
is greater, not by reason of any inferiority on the part of the next 
best, but because of the superlative merit of the best. This is 
the lovely “Acqua,” in “‘Deita silvane,” a set of poems by the 
somewhat eccentric poet Rubino. Another fine number in this 
volume is “Crepuscolo.”” The later “‘Liriche,”’ composed in 1920, 
to pems by D’Annunzio, are less attractive, though number 3, 
“La sera,” is graceful and full of feeling, and characterized by 
the remarkable delicacy to be noted in all this composer’s best 
songs. That he is capable of much power I doubt, despite the 
sombre grandeur of his ““Nebbie”’; and I doubt, too, if he has a 
very strong individuality. Of his earlier songs, the most charm- 
ing is the ‘““Noél ancien”’ in the first set of “Sei liriche,” a thing of 
dainty piety. 

The five numbers of Pizzetti’s “‘Liriche’’ date from 1908 to 
1915; his “Erotica,” though not published till 1922, was composed 
as early as 1911. Why it was held so long from publication I do 
not know, for it is a very fine number. It differs greatly from 
the composer’s other songs, and it may be that he did not approve 
of it; but, as a matter of fact, it increases one’s appreciation of 
his versatility. It was composed three years after “I pastori,” 
a year later than “La madre,” four years prior to “Passeggiata,” 
and a year in advance of the two remaining numbers of the “Cinque 
liriche,” unless, as I am inclined to think, the “1911” on the 
printed sheet is a misprint for “1921.” 

Of all the composers of Young Italy, it is Pizzetti whose repu- 
tation stands highest in the Song. When I note that there is, 
among the half-dozen songs of his that I am acquainted with, not 
a single one without merit and four such fine numbers as “I 
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pastori,” “La madre,” “Il Clefta prigione,” and “‘Erotica,”’ I can- 
not refuse him a high place among song-writers, though that place 
can be assured to him only when quantity has been added to qual- 
ity. He is so far from being an eccentric that he may be counted 
almost as a conventionalist, an academic; yet, for all his ortho- 
doxy, and despite the classical spirit that pervades his music, he 
is a modern. Never trivial, never merely experimental, there is 
no Italian composer with a larger outlook or a broader technique. 
He is always the artist, always the poet, and his work is steeped 
in the very springs of humanity. His accompaniments are apt to 
be somewhat elaborate; but every one is soundly built on a single 
motive. The Italian spirit is more recognizable in Pizzetti than 
in many of the other moderns, because his music is based on the 
folk-song of his native land, even though he has not used actual 
folk-tunes. He is capable of a splendid vigor, of dramatic inten- 
sity, of a whimsical simplicity, of emotional subtlety; but the 
best of him is seen in the deep feeling of “‘La madre al figlio lontano” 
and in the sheer beauty of “I pastori.”” It is by those two songs 
that his claim to a great place must be judged. A peculiarity of 
“T pastori,” making it a very curious study in accent, is that the 
vocal bars do not always coincide with the instrumental ones—a 
singularity which is, in a minor degree, shared by another of these 
songs. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, whom I may be permitted to call 
‘Castelnuovo, “for short,” is one of the most interesting of all these 
«composers, as he is also the youngest. Born in 1895, he is eighteen 
years younger than Alfano, sixteen years younger than Gasco and 
Respighi, fifteen years younger than Pizzetti and Pratella, four- 
teen years younger than Alaleona, thirteen years younger than 
Malipiero, twelve years younger than Casella and Zandonai and 
Santoliquido, eleven years younger than Liuzzi, ten years younger 
than Gui, eight years younger than Lualdi, and six years younger 
than Davico. Whilst on this subject of age, it may be worth 
while to point out that the oldest of this group, Alfano, was born 
ten years later than the youngest of the older group, the birth- 
year of Puccini and Leoncavallo being 1858; Bossi’s, 1861; Ma- 
scagni’s, 1863; Orefice’s, 1865; and Ricci-Signorini’s, 1867; so 
that at time of writing those of the older group who are still alive 
(as, to the best of my belief, all but one are) are from fifty-five to 
sixty-four years of age, while the ages of the younger men range 
from forty-five to twenty-seven. 

To return to Castelnuovo, it is to be said that he must have 
been prodigiously precocious, for the first of his published songs, 
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“Ninna-nanna,” is dated 1914; the “‘Coplas,” 1915; the “‘Stelle 
cadenti,’’ 1915 to 1918; and the one remaining song, 1920. The 
“Coplas,”’ which made his reputation, were thus composed when he 
was about twenty. 

His two great sets are written to folk-poems of a somewhat 
unusual character. As the name indicates, the source of the more 
famous work is Spanish, The word “‘copla”’ in Spanish is almost 
as indefinite as the word “‘verse”’ in English: it may mean almost 
anything in the way of rhyming lines; but the particular class of 
copla set by Castelnuovo consists of half a dozen lines of which the 
first two are introductory, the third forms the base, the fourth is 
parenthetical, the fifth repeats the third, and the final supplements 
it in such a way as to alter in greater or lesser degree the impres- 
sion created. A very marked example of the species is number 3, 
of which an almost literal line-for-line translation runs as follows: 


“Rascal, why have you been arrested?” 
“For nothing, your Honor.” 

“Why did you steal a rope?” 

“Have mercy, Mr. Mayor.” 

“‘Why did you steal a rope 


And four pair of mules?” 


The mayor in that case is a sly humorist who keeps the real 
charge against the prisoner for the last line; in number 7 we have 
a thief giving, in the closing line, a nasty turn to his brazen con- 
fession: 

When the judge asked me 

How I supported myself, 

I replied ““By plunder.” 

(It is the strict truth.) 

I replied “By plunder, 

As does your Honor.” 


In the first number the final line supplies an explanation: 


Mr. Magistrate, 

Who awards punishment to thieves, 
Does not punish his own daughter, 
The joy of my heart— 

Does not punish his own daughter, 
The stealer of hearts. 


Nor is it to be supposed that the copla is always devoted to wit or 
humor or repartee: it may also, though more rarely, be used for 
purposes of pathos, as in number 8: 
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To a rosebush is born a rose; 
To a violet is born a violet; 

To a father is born a daughter 
(I am alone, alas!)— 

To a father is born a daughter; 
And he knows not for whom! 


The fitness of this last one for musical setting will be obvious 
to all; whereas the first two do not strike one as very promising 
material; but Castelnuovo has a wide range and is capable of 
treating successfully a subject unlikely to appeal to the ordinary 
musician. The third of the “Coplas,” the one which springs on 
us the surprise about the mules, is just as fine a number as number 
8 (the quaintly pathetic “Un rosal’’), by reason of the true dra- 
matic sense displayed. It seems to get almost as near to actual 
speech as do some of the songs of Musorgsky, almost as close to 
giving the effect of real dialogue as does the dramatic verse of 
John Fletcher to conveying the impression that his characters 
might really have spoken thus. Wonderfully contrasted as are 
those two numbers, they are equally fine; and no less fine is num- 
ber 10, in which the round of life is depicted as sinning and repent- 
ing and (as it is left to the concluding line to tell us) beginning 
again. The composer’s genius is admirably illustrated by the in- 
struction “‘subito e deciso”’ at the words “‘luego vuelta a empezar.” 

The spirit of the Italian verses of the “Stelle cadenti’”’ is 
similar to that of the “Coplas,”’ but a note of sadness is more fre- 
quent and the irony less obtrusive. In number 10, “Sono stato 
all’inferno,” the composer shows that his vein of sorrowful ten- 
derness is no less true than the very different qualities he has dis- 
played in the best of the other series. The set as a whole is less 
attractive; but there are two songs—numbers 1 (a thing of superbly 
tranquil beauty) and 3 (a lyric of splendid rapture)—which more 
than anything else he has done impel me to give Castelnuovo a 
very high place among the composers of modern Italy. For one 
of his years his complete mastery of his medium is remarkable. 
Gripping with almost unerring perception the rhythm peculiar 
to the song he is setting, he conceives each poem as a whole, and 
throughout remains true to his ideal. The snatches of melody 
are brief, but almost invariably suitable, and he makes the sim- 
plest figure or phrase extraordinarily telling. As I have already 
indicated, he can give us both humor and pathos; and withal he 
remains original and individual. I fancy I have somewhere seen 
him described as greatly influenced by his master, Pizzetti. To 
me, the influence is not very apparent; nor can I name any other 
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to whom he is indebted. If one thinks of him as a modern Italian 
composer, it is rather as a modern than as an Italian. 

Davico is another composer of great promise. Castelnuovo 
is a setter of brief lyrics; Davico is a setter of still briefer ones. In 
his “Cinq chants d’Orient” he is already seen fully developed. 
Very remarkable are the deep feeling of ‘Le talisman,” the clever- 
ness with which the truly Japanese spirit of “L’oubli impossible” 
has been caught, and the beautifully impressionistic ““L’ombre de 
la lune,”’ so exactly the equivalent of the verse. The “Quatrains” 
are less successful; but the ‘“‘Chants brefs’’ include amongst them 
one number—‘“‘Visiteurs’”—which manages to compress into 
remarkably little space a great deal of dramatic force. But, 
great as are this song and “L’ombre de la lune,” it is not even in 
them that I see Davico at his best, but in a couple of later songs. 
One of these is the third of the “‘Liriche giapponesi” (written in 
1920). This song, “Lorsque la mort,”’ worked on a single phrase 
of great power, seems to me unsurpassed by any of all the bunch of 
lyrics with which this article deals. It stands well above all but 
one of Davico’s other efforts, fine as some of these are. 

It is a good sign, holding out splendid promise for this young 
composer’s future, that the best of all his works with which I am 
acquainted is his latest. All three numbers of this set are very 
fine, the last one, ““Crépuscule d’Orient,”’ superlatively so. It is 
not quite flawless; but very few songs are so, and too often 
those that are are not otherwise distinguished. Better a thousand 
‘times, of course, to have a great song flawed than a faultless one 
without originality or individuality or beauty. This song of 
Davico’s is nobly and sympathetically and truthfully set, with due 
regard for and a fine appreciation of all the words convey. Taken 
in conjunction with the best of his earlier work, it should suffice to 
prove that he is entitled to rank among the first song-composers of 
the day. 

Brief as are the lyrics set by him, there is throughout many 
a one of his songs scarcely any variety, so that, despite their ex- 
treme brevity, there is a tendency to monotony, the result of the 
method employed. Each of his Japanese songs, for example, 
consists of a single almost unvarying phrase. Next to his love of 
brevity would seem to be his taste for Oriental poetry. His work 
is both delicate and subtle, yet of an almost Spartan simplicity and 
directness and a remarkable economy of means. There is never a 
waste note in his work, and the design is almost always admirable. 

The next composer to be dealt with is my last, for, when he 
has been disposed of, I shall have covered all the ground from A to 
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Z, from Alaleona to Zandonai. If Zandonai is taken last, it is 
not that he is the least, nor yet that he is the greatest; though 
there is one respect, at least, in which he may claim a foremost 
place, for there is no one of a more consistent excellence. In the 
earlier set one may find much to admire in the sombre “Visione 
invernale,”’ the tender “‘Ultima rosa” (a poem by Fogazzaro set also, 
but less well, by Gandino and Sibella), the quaint “I due tarli,” 
with its semi-religious note, the lovely old-style “‘Serenata,” and 
the curious, but very effective, “L’assiuolo.”’ In the second set 
there are just as many attractive numbers—*‘Mistero,” the pro- 
foundly solemn “Notte di neve,”’ ““Mistica,” “Sotto il cielo,” and 
the graceful ““La serenata’’—but there is only one of these (‘‘Notte 
di neve’’) that compares with the best of the earlier set—with 
**Visione invernale,”’ with “‘Ultima rosa,”’ with “‘Serenata.” It is 
well to stress the fact that in these songs Zandonai has soared wel! 
above the reach of the composers of the earlier generation, with 
whom some critics seem inclined to group him, probably because 
he is a successful operatic composer. He is accused of making 
concessions to public taste. I fail to see that he does so. That 
his gifts are of a more popular order than are those of some others 
among the younger Italians is undeniable; but to assume that 
every composer so gifted is untrue to himself is unwarranted. He 
is not an extreme modernist; but are we quite sure that he is any 
the worse for that? For my own part, I care little whether a com- 
poser obtains his effects by the methods of Brahms, of Wagner, of 
Musorgsky, or of Debussy, so long as he obtains them; and that 
Zandonai succeeds in obtaining them is scarcely to be denied. 
His outlines are always clear, and he is ever dramatic, as some 
composers more highly prized cannot manage to be, even when 
circumstances demand it. Whether he is always true is another 
matter. In one of the very best of his songs, ‘‘Visione invernale,” 
the scene is admirably brought before us in a recurrent phrase in- 
dicative of the passing of a funeral cortége—no great conception, 
from the mere musician’s point of view, but remarkably realistic 
and effective—and yet, when the composer comes to the line 





‘La mia volta verra forse domani,”’ 


he drifts into a piece of meaningless melody that serves to show 
his affinity with the operatic composers of an earlier day. It isa 
blot on a very fine song; but it is not to be inferred that such 
lapses are frequent. It may be added that he is, like so many 
Italians, a master of vocal declamation. No other musicians can 
equal the Italians in the use of recitative. 
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Of the three earlier numbers, there is one calling for remark, 
since it is inferior to none of Zandonai’s other songs. This is the 
“Soror dolorosa,’” to words by Catulle Mendés. All three, in 
fact, are settings of French poems, the “‘Ariette’”’ being the well- 
known “Il pleure dans mon cceur”’ of Verlaine, and the “‘Coucher 
de soleil 4 Kérazur,” one of the Breton poems of Louis Tiercelin. 
(I have, by the way, seen the “orientalism”’ of Zandonai’s setting 
of this song described as “‘unique”’ in an article in one of the best 
of musical encyclopedias, the writer, evidently ignorant of the 
characteristics of Breton nomenclature, probably supposing that 
“Kérazur’” was Persian.) A study of the noble and colorful 
“Soror dolorosa’”’ may well be recommended to those critics who 
show a readiness to depreciate Zandonai in comparison with other 
young composers of much less definiteness and distinctly inferior 
vision. 

To sum up, I may employ a generalization—always a danger- 
ous thing to do. It seems to me that, while the French work in 
the Lied is the outcome mainly of intellect, and the German work, 
mainly of sentiment, the Italian is chiefly the product of emotion. 
It is still, for all the differences that have been wrought in it, 
essentially lyrical: the fundamental conception of a song is not 
pictorial or intellectual, but musical. It is, in most cases, melodic 
rather than harmonic, rhythmic only in a secondary degree. On 
this emotional, melodic basis has been erected an edifice of most 
modern characteristics. The result is not always satisfactory. 
As a rule, the Italians do not carry modern harmonic ideas to ex- 
tremes. Not infrequently they hesitate between the ancient 
and the modern, the natural and the artificial, the melodic and the 
purely harmonic. Anxious to be deemed advanced, they are 
sometimes too ready to abandon the idiom most natural to them. 
The construction is usually solid, and there is a concreteness that 
is not always to be found in the work of greater composers. The 
expression is almost always vocal. The Italian musician, unlike 
the Frenchman, never forgets the requirements of the singer. 
In fact, over some of their songs—I may put it more clearly by 
saying “‘over the songs of some of them’’—the trail ef the operatic 
aria is still to be seen; but it is no longer obtrusive, and (Heaven 
be thanked!) there is no attempt to provide vocal gymnastics. 

Of the older men, Bossi and Orefice (if I may judge of the 
latter by a single song) show a German influence; of the younger, 
some—notably Alfano and Santoliquido—have yielded to the 
fascination of Debussy; others—Pizzetti, Alaleona (two very 
different composers)—are neither French nor German, but purely 
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Italian; and yet others—Casella, Castelnuovo—are not even 
Italian, but rather what may be called “internationally modern.” 

It will have been noted that three of the greatest of Italian 
exponents of the Lied—Santoliquido, Davico, and Castelnuovo, 
the two younger men especially—have shown a fancy for setting 
lyrics of the slenderest dimensions. One of them, Castelnuovo, 
has realized how purely lyrical is most of the folk-poetry of his 
own country and of Spain. The other two have found suitable 
material in the tankas of Japan and in the quatrains of the Nearer 
East. It may be remarked that their Orientalism has not much 
in common with the Orientalism of Ravel and other French com- 
posers. That it is particularly Eastern I venture to doubt. It 
seems to have been rather the brevity than the Orientalism of 
these poems that has appealed to the composers; and there may 
be significance in the fact. It is at least worthy of note how high 
a place these brief snatches of song occupy among the general out- 
put of those Italian composers who have essayed the Lied. 











A SPURIOUS MOZART PORTRAIT 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE 


N September, 1921, it was my privilege to read, at the Inter- 
| national Art Congress held that month at Paris, a short paper 

on the subject of Musical Iconography. My object was, if 
possible, to draw attention to the need there exists of a comprehen- 
sive catalogue of the paintings and drawings of musicians which 
are scattered in the public and private collections of Europe and 
America. 

The task of preparing such a catalogue would be more than 
could be executed by any one individual, and my paper suggested 
that much preliminary work might be accomplished if lists were 
drawn up in various countries by a body of workers, in accord- 
ance with a general scheme to be settled upon by a small Inter- 
national Committee, the material so collected to be eventually 
incorporated in a general catalogue of portraits of musicians. In 
the course of my address, I mentioned incidentally what had 
already been accomplished, but, so far as I know, the only two 
musicians whose portraits have been described with any approach 
to completeness and scientific method are Handel and Mozart. 

With regard to the former, much still remains to be done; for, 
though his authentic portraits are fairly well known and available 
for reference, pictures supposed to represent him are constantly 
turning up in sale-rooms and private collections. In England, at 
least, it seems to be a tradition that any eighteenth-century por- 
trait of a man in a big wig—especially if he is sufficiently dis- 
agreeable looking—must represent Handel. To draw up a list of 
these doubtful portraits would not be very difficult, and with such 
authentic pictures as the Kyte and the Hudson portraits available 
for comparison and reference, their authenticity might once for all 
be set at rest. 

With Mozart, the matter is somewhat different, for the sub- 
ject of his portraits has been dealt with admirably by the late 
Emil Vogel, in the Jahrbuch, year 1899, of the Peters Library at 
Leipzig; by Mr. Edward Speyer in the Burlington Magazine for 
March, 1916, and again in the Musicat QuartTer-y for April, 
1919; and (in less satisfactory fashion) by Herr Arthur Schurig, 
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in an appendix to his edition of Leopold Mozart’s “Reise-Auf- 
zeichnungen” (Dresden, 1920). To these excellent articles there 
is not much to be added, but they all mention various pictures 
claiming to be portraits of Mozart, of which, though they are 
generally referred to as spurious or at least doubtful, it would be 
satisfactory to have further details. As to one of these—a picture 
which has been for some years in my own possession—I propose 
to offer some particulars and suggestions. 

Dr. Vogel, in the article above referred to, writes thus about 
it, comparing it to the portrait called Mozart and attributed to 
Pompeo Battoni which formerly belonged successively to John 
Ella and to G. B. Davy, and in 1916 was the property of Mrs. 
Mackintosh, of Keillom Castle, N. S.: 

Here must be mentioned an oil-painting, not indeed signed, but in 
colouring and technique strongly recalling the style of Battoni.! Its 
date is in all probability the same [as that of Mrs. Mackintosh’s picture], 
since it also represents a musician aged about fourteen and a half. The 
shape of the head is oval, and the features, setting their idealization 
aside, agree entirely with those of the above-mentioned portrait of 
Mozart by Battoni. The thickly curling long hair is also powdered grey- 
ish white, the beautiful eyes are brown, as in the genuine Battoni 
picture. The coat is very dark, but the vest is of gold brocade with red 
flowers and blue lining. A black ribbon is tied around the neck; below 
it is a long white cravat. In the slightly-raised right hand is a roll of 
music. 


Dr. Vogel’s description, as may be seen by comparing it with 
the reproduction (Fig. 1) in these pages, is on the whole accurate, 
though curiously enough he omits to mention the presence of a 
harp in the background—a very important feature in the picture, 
and one not likely to appear in a portrait of Mozart, though it 
gives a clue to the possible identification of the young musician 
represented. That the picture cannot be Mozart is generally 
admitted. As a child, Mozart’s face was broad, with full cheeks, 
delicately-shaped mouth, blue eyes and curiously-shaped ears. 
The most authentic portrait of him in his early years is the 
oil-painting now preserved in the Mozart-Museum at Salzburg 
(see Fig. 2), representing him in the gala-suit given by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. The painter is unknown, but it must have 
been executed towards the end of 1762, when Mozart was nearly 
seven. As he grew older his nose became more prominent, and 
his eyes in later life became more grey than blue. So-called 

‘A recent opportunity I have had of examining some portraits by Battoni makes me 
very doubtful as to whether the picture is by him. The smooth oily finish of Battoni's 


work is absent, and the brilliance of the brush-work makes me now inclined to think 
that it must have been painted by some French artist. 











Marie Martin Marcel de Marin, 1783? 
(Conjecture by W. B. 5.) 
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portraits of him in his youth are plentiful, but the picture most 
generally accepted as authentic is one painted in Verona on Jan- 
uary 6 and 7, 1770, by an unknown artist, which in 1900 belonged 
to Frau Therese Kammerlacher at Vienna (see Fig. 3). Mozart 
was then fourteen, and if Mrs. Mackintosh’s Battoni picture is 
genuine, the latter must have been painted in the same year, 
when both Mozart and Battoni were at Rome. Unfortunately 
the eyes in this picture, according to Dr. Vogel’s description, as 
in the one in my possession, are distinctly brown. 

The authenticity of the Mackintosh Battoni portrait can- 
not, however, be gone into here, as too little is known as to its 
history before it belonged to John Ella; possibly it may be a more 
or less idealized picture, painted by Battoni from memory. But 
as to the picture in my possession, it is evident that the same 
observations do not apply, and that it bears every indication of 
having been painted from a living original. There is very little to 
be told about its history. It was bought by me some thirty years 
ago at a sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s in London, 
described in the catalogue as a portrait of Mozart. Several other 
portraits of musicians were included in the same sale, and I was 
told subsequently by the late Dr. Cummings that as a boy he 
remembered all these pictures, including the one there called 
Mozart, hanging in the Music-shop of William Hawes (1785- 
1846). Hawes had been connected with a firm of music pub- 
lishers known as the Royal Harmonic Institution, which started 
about 1820, and about 1825 passed into the hands of Hawes and 
Thomas Welsh. The Harmonic Institution came to an end in 
1830 and shortly afterwards Hawes and Welsh parted company, 
Hawes continuing the business at 355 Strand, where his name is 
found in the London directories from 1824 to 1847, when he was 
succeeded by his widow. As Dr. Cummings was born in 1831 
and Hawes died in 1846, the date when he saw the picture in 
Hawes’ shop may be fixed approximately as from 1840 to 1846. 

Beyond this it seems impossible to trace the portrait, and 
there is not much clue to its identification. In order to complete 
its history it may be mentioned here that it was exhibited in the 
English section of the Theatrical and Musical Exhibition at 
Vienna in 1892 and at a “Fair Children” Exhibition at the 
Grafton Gallery, London, some years later, and that it has been 
engraved and published at Berlin. 

In hazarding a suggestion as to the original of the portrait, it 
appears to me that the only clue we possess is the presence in the 
background of a harp, which seems to point to the young musician 
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represented being a harpist. Now it so happens that in 1783 there 
appeared at Rome a young harpist, aged fourteen, who made a 
considerable sensation and might well have been painted by Bat- 
toni—then in his 83rd or 84th year. This was Marie Martin 
Marcel de Marin. He was descended from a Provencal family 
which claimed as its origin a Marini of Genoa who settled in 
France in the early fifteenth century. Guillaume Marcel de 
Marin, the boy’s father, was a musician and soldier, who came 
from Guadaloupe; his son was born at St. Jean de Luz on Sep- 
tember 8, 1769. Marie de Marin’s first teacher was his father. He 
composed a Concerto when only seven years old, and showed such 
talent on the violin that he was sent to Italy to study with 
Nardini at Florence. On his return he studied the harp under 
Christian Hochbrucker at Paris, and henceforth the harp became 
his principal instrument. On a second Italian journey in 1783, 
he was received at Rome by the Arcadian Academy at a public 
meeting, at which he improvised and played Bach fugues on the 
harp. On this occasion the famous poetess Corilla (Maria Mad- 
dalena Morelli-Fernandez) improvised on his performance. On 
his return to France he entered the cavalry school at Versailles, 
where he remained three or four years, leaving in 1786 with a com- 
mission as Captain of a dragoon regiment. Subsequently he ob- 
tained a lengthy leave of absence in order to develope his musical 
talents as harpist, violinist and composer. He travelled and 
studied in Spain, Austria and Prussia, and was still abroad when 
the French Revolution broke out. His name was inscribed on the 
list of émigrés, his property was sequestrated, and he was refused 
leave to return to France. His name occurs in a list of French 
emigrants living at Hamburg between 1795 and 1800, printed in 
the Souvenirs du Comte de Neuilly (Paris, 1865, p. 327). He next 
went to England, where he is said to have been able to assist many 
of his less fortunate countrymen by the money he made as a 
performer. Under the Consulate, he returned to France and 
recovered what remained unsold of his property. He then retired 
to Toulouse and nothing more is heard of him. The long notice 
of him in Fétis’ dictionary is entirely derived from the dictionary 
of Choron and Layolle (1811), which says that after his return to 
France, Marin seems to have entirely given up music. In 1861 
Fétis did not know whether he was still living—a statement which 
Eitner, by one of his curious mistakes, alters into an assertion that 
he was alive in 1861! 

Probably Marin will always remain a somewhat mysterious 
figure. ‘Unquestionably the finest harp-player that ever before 
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or since has appeared”’ (as he is described in Ayrton’s “‘Musical 
Library,” 1837-1842), a composer of decided talent and individ- 
uality, a strikingly handsome personality combined with ‘“ma- 
niéres nobles” and “‘qualité de gentilhomme’’—all these, apart 
from the fact that he played Bach fugues in Rome in 1783 on the 
harp, might seem to have entitled his name to be remembered, 
and yet, after his return to France, he disappears and is completely 
forgotten. It is curious also that he should have left so little trace 
in England. The dedications of his op. 12, op. 13, op. 14 and op. 
17 (all published in London) are to the Countess of Shaftesbury and 
other members of the Ashley Cooper family, but the present Earl 
of Shaftesbury kindly tells me that nothing is now known of any 
connection with Marin. In 1802 his portrait was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and of this something must be said later. No 
complete list of his published works is in existence. The following, 
drawn up from Fétis and the catalogues of the British Museum 
and Royal College of Music, may serve as a foundation for future 
bibliographers. Those with an asterisk are only mentioned by 
Fétis, who does not always give the names of the publishers. 


1. *12 Romances with Harp accompaniment in three books. 
Hamburg, 1798. 

2. “L’Amant, le Buveur et le Militaire, Trio en Canon” (J. Mees 

et comp., Hamburg). Royal Coll. of Music. 

. *Air and Variations for Harp., op. 4, op. 5 (Clementi). 

. *Sonatas for Harp solo (Clementi). 

. *Air and Variations for Harp, op. 7. Paris. 

Duo. Harp and Violin, op. 8 (Pleyel). British Museum. 

. *Air and Variations for Harp, op. 11. 

Duet for two performers on one harp and two favorite airs 
also as duets for one harp, op. 12. 1st Book of the 3rd and 
4th numbers (Clementi). British Museum, London. 

9. Three Airs with Variations and a March for Harp, op. 13. 2nd 
Book of the 3rd and 4th numbers (Clementi, for the Author: 
London). British Museum. 

10. Notturno Quintetto, Harp, two Violins, Tenor and Violon- 
cello, op. 14. Seventh and last Book of the Subscription 
(Clementi, for the Author: London). British Museum. 

11. Trois Sonates pour le harpe, op. 15 (Erard: Paris). British 
Museum, No. 1 only. 

12. Six Progressive Sonatinas for the harp interspersed with some 
easy Preludes . . . Composed for . . . the Princess of 
Wales, op. 16 (Clementi, for the Author: London). 
British Museum. 

13. Duet for two harps ... by Vte. de Marin, and performed 
by him and Madame Krumpholtz at his Lyceum of 
Harmony, 26th of May, 1802, op. 17 (Caulfield, for the 
Author: London). British Museum. 
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14. *Three Trios for Violin, Alto and Violoncello, op. 20 (Erard: 
Paris). 

15. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 22 (Erard: Paris). 

16. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 31 (Schlesinger: Paris). 

17. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 32. 

18. *Air Varié, Violin, Alto and Violoncello, op. 33. 

19. Adagio from a Concerto for Harp, in the Musical Library, Lon- 
don (1837-42). Instrumental, Vol. IT. 


The question now arises as to whether the so-called Mozart 
portrait in my possession is an early portrait of the Vicomte de 
Marin. There seems to be no other harpist of the period whom 
the picture would so well fit, but for a definite decision it would be 
necessary to examine the portrait of Marin exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1802. This was painted by a Countess de Tott, who 
exhibited various pictures from 1801 to 1804. Her name does not 
occur in any Dictionary of Painters, but she was evidently a French 
émigrée, and a member of a family of Danish origin which came 
to France in the 17th century. A Count Tott was a favourite of 
Christina of Sweden, and in the 18th century a Baron Tott, who 
was a painter and musician, wrote a book in Turkey. In the 
Academy catalogues Countess de Tott’s addresses in London are 
given as 7 Little Maddox Street; 13 Princes Street, Hanover 
Square; and 40 Albemarle Street. Her portrait of Marin seems to 
have disappeared, but it was engraved in mezzo-tint by John Young 
and published in May, 1802. A copy of the engraving is pre- 
served in the Print Room of the British Museum, from which the 
reproduction here given (Fig. 4) has been made. The differences 
between the boy of fourteen or fifteen and the man of thirty-three 
in the two pictures are not such as cannot altogether be reconciled. 
The powdered hair of the earlier portrait might well have given place 
to the fair curls of the Tott picture. The shape of the eyes in the 
two is much the same, as is the curve of the upper lip. The most 
striking difference is in the shape of the nose. Though its nostrils 
are alike, in the so-called Mozart there seems a decided tendency 
to hookiness, which contrasts unfavorably with the retrouss 
shape of the feature in Marin’s portrait. The question as to 
whether the two pictures represent the same person in boyhood 
and manhood must of course remain undecided. That my picture 
is not Mozart is quite certain; that it is Marin is only a probability, 
or perhaps even only a possibility. 
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tistic form and not purely from a musical standpoint, was 
due to the great delay in the establishment of an Italian 
Opera House in London. Had that event happened forty years 
earlier, the possibilities are that, owing to the taste of Charles the 
Second’s court for exotic entertainment, the native dislike for 
recitative might have been overcome and a pure form of English 
Opera arrived at by spirited emulation. Early attempts to cater 
for that taste led, in the absence of good models, to the creation 
of a hybrid class of entertainment, half-opera, half-play, which 
unhappily determined the future mou]d of English Opera. Com- 
edy began to suffer from interpolations of dialogues in song. 
Whole scenes of musical entertainment, occasionally inter- 
mingled with dance and having no relation to the action proper, 
were foisted upon the unfortunate play. Now and again some 
poor attempt would be made to justify the extrinsicality. One 
of the characters, for instance, would fall asleep and the masque 
would be a materialisation of his dream. Seldom was any better 
correlation proffered. 
No doubt these emanations of bad taste were largely inspired 
by French example. The comédie-ballet for which Louis XIV 
had so intense a liking and into which Moliére strove fruitlessly 
to breathe the breath of life was of an equal, if not greater, vicious- 
ness. But in this case no serious damage resulted. So far from 
permanently poisoning the native well-springs, the comédie-ballet 
received its quietus when Lully established the French Opéra. 
In England it was otherwise: no superman in the guise of a cor- 
rector of taste emerged: the hybrid form persisted, vitiating 
even what should have been sacro-sanct. To this convention were 
due the vilest sophistications of Shakespeare. Thus it is, also, 
that while Purcell as musician may stand erect and unabashed in 
the presence of Lully, it cannot be gainsaid that his work is in- 
ferior so far as it is cast in an inferior mould. As a matter of fact, 
taken as artistic entities, comparison is not permissible between 
the dramatic works of the two. Classification goes awry when 
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both are denominated operas, for they are certainly not of the one 
genre. Separating them is the gulf which yawns between grand 
opera and opéra comique, taking those terms in their narrow tech- 
nical sense. 

Fatalism is apt to assume some cogency when one considers 
how all the various schemes entertained at the Restoration for 
the establishment of Italian Opera in London ended in smoke. The 
King had only just come into his own again, when, on October 22, 
1660, he granted such powers to Giulio Gentileschi, as, in his 
characteristic carelessness, he deemed sufficient for the setting-up 
of an opera-house. What qualifications Gentileschi had for the 
onerous office of impresario cannot now be determined. All we 
know of him is that he was the son of the painter, Orazio Gen- 
tileschi, whom the King’s martyred father had employed abroad 
on sundry picture-buying errands. But if he had been Mapleson, 
Sir Augustus Harris and Barnum rolled into one, he could not have 
wrung success out of the limited powers granted him. By right of 
the royal license he was authorised to establish a house for Italian 
Opera in London, the company to be known as His Majesty’s 
Servants, and given a monopoly of all musical performances for 
a period of five years. Whatever bounties the King may have 
intended giving him, there was no slightest hint as to subsidy: it 
was clearly a case of “live, horse, and you'll get grass.””’ When one 
considers the capital that would have been required for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a properly-constituted Opera-House and 
the bringing-over from Italy of singers, painters and machinists, 
and if to this one adds the short term allowed for recoupment, no 
surprise need be expressed that the license remained a dead letter. 
Yet it would look as if some hopes were entertained of its being 
ultimately acted upon, since, until close on the expiration of the 
five years allowed, no alternative scheme was propounded. 

Easy-going as was the ill-styled ““Merry Monarch,” it can- 
not but have been humiliating to him to know that his court was 
gravely behindhand in what was then deemed necessary magnif- 
icence. Scattered over the Continent were numerous gorgeous 
court theatres, such as the famous Teatro Farnese at Parma and 
the newly-erected Salle des Machines in the Tuileries, in which 
costly operatic performances were given on festal occasions. But 
before the spring of 1665 that congeries of straggling, ill-assorted 
buildings known as Whitehall Palace comprised only one play- 
house, a miserable bandbox constructed in a cockpit long before 
the Civil War and now painfully obsolete. There are more un- 
likely things than that the King was moved to edify the new 
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court theatre then fitted up on the latest principles in Whitehall 
noon-hall by hopes that were being held out to him of the estab- 
lishment before long of Italian Opera in his metropolis. Tom 
Killigrew, the patentee of the Theatre Royal in Bridges Street 
and a prime court favourite, had within recent years paid several 
visits to Rome merely to enjoy opera; and, as he told Pepys early 
in August, 1664, he had conceived a plan of building a theatre in 
Moorfields to be used partly as a nursery for young players and 
partly as an opera-house. Four operas were to be produced there 
every year and given for six weeks at a time, “when” adds Pepys, 
“we shall have the best scenes and machines, the best musique, 
and everything as magnificent as is in Christendome; and to that 
end [he] hath sent for voices and painters and other persons from 
Italy.” 

Nothing, however, came of the project. Considerably more 
than two years later, or on February 12, 1667, when the diarist 
had a chat with Killigrew at that memorable music-meeting at 
Lord Brouncker’s, he learned that the Moorfields scheme had 
utterly miscarried and that it was now proposed to give Italian 
Opera occasionally at the two existing theatres. Business now 
seems to have been really meant. At Lord Brouncker’s also on 
this occasion Pepys met for the first time (as musical history 
also for the first time encounters him) that man of mystery 
Giovanni Battista Draghi, who, not long before, having sprung 
from goodness knows where, had enlisted in Queen Katharine’s 
service. Writes the diarist: 


Draghi hath composed a play in Italian for the opera which T. 
Killigrew do intend to have up, and here he did sing one of the acts. He 
himself is a poet as well as the musician, which is very much, and did 
sing the whole from the words without any music prickt and played all 
along upon a harpsicon most admirably and the composition excellent. 


It is more than passing strange that, notwithstanding 
Draghi’s opera was already completed and one or two competent 
Italian singers had already arrived, we hear nothing more of it or 
of Killigrew’s final project. Silence in this case is eloquent and 
speaks of woeful miscarriage. When Draghi emerges again after 
a considerable blank it is to play second fiddle to Locke in providing 
some instrumental music for Shadwell’s adaptation of the French 
Psyché, for which Locke was the main composer. The date of the 
production of Psyché has long been a problem, but the recent 
discovery by Mr. Allardyce Nicoll of sundry valuable old theatrical 
documents conclusively shows that the opera first saw the light at 
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the Duke’s Theatre on February 27, 1675.! It is noteworthy, 
however, that a trifle over a year previously, or on January 5, 
1674, Evelyn had noted in his diary “I saw an Italian Opera in 
musiq, the first that had been in England of this kind.’”” One’s 
first thoughts on reading this is that at last Draghi’s ambition 
had been gratified, but maturer reflection gives one pause. If 
Evelyn wrote with scientific accuracy and meant precisely what 
he conveys, it is remarkable that an event of such innovative in- 
terest should have been passed over in silence by his contem- 
poraries. One has the uneasy suspicion that what he saw was 
not really an Italian opera, but an opera cast in the Italian 
mould. If Mr. Nicoll’s surmise? could be substantiated, viz., 
that the diarist had been admitted to a dress rehearsal or court 
performance of an opera not given publicly until close on three 
months later (rather a long interval), then it would appear, by a 
delicious irony of circumstance, that, notwithstanding all the 
preparation made for the introduction of Italian Opera, the first 
genuine opera sung in England in a foreign tongue was sung in 
French, and not in Italian. The race was won by France with 
Grabut’s resetting of the book provided by Perrin for Cambert’s 
Ariane, ou le Mariage de Bacchus, which was given in the original 
French by the newly-constituted “Royal Academy of Music” at 
the King’s playhouse late in March, 1674. We have no record 
that French vocalists were brought over for this production, but it 
is noteworthy that M. Beauhuis, who had made his début at the 
Opéra under Sully some two years previously, sang at Whitehall 
in December, 1674, in the court performances of Crowne’s 
operatic masque, Calisto. 

Let us return, however, to Pepys’s absorbing record of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1667, of which we have not yet exhausted all the possi- 
bilities. Here, and in a subsequent entry, are certain cryptic 
clues never followed up with any perspicacity by musicologists. 
Killigrew, we are told, “hath gathered our Italians from several 
Courts in Christendome, to come to make a concert for the King, 
which he do give £200 a-year-a-piece to: but badly paid.” From 
which it may be deduced that the Italians, of whom we shall hear 
something a trifle more definite later on, had already been some 
little time in the country. An insatiate devourer of gossip, Pepys 
also learned at this preliminary meeting that the celebrated 


1See Mr. Nicoll’s letter on “Charles II at the Theatre” in The Times Literary 
Supplement for September 21, 1922. 

2See his third letter on the subject of “Charles II at the Theatre” in The Times 
Literary Supplement of October 5, 1922. 
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Giacomo Carissimi of Rome was still alive, an item of intelligence 
that had for him added interest on finding that Carissimi was 
“master to Vinnecotio (!) who is one of the Italians that the King 
hath here and the chief composer of them.” 

So much for the gleanings of that memorable Tuesday eve- 
ning. On the following Saturday Pepys went again to Lord 
Brouncker’s by appointment, this time to meet “the whole quire 
of Italians.””’ From the chronicle of his impressions on that occa- 
sion the following needs to be cited: 


. and by and by the musique, that is to say, Signor Vincentio, 
who is the master-composer, and six more, whereof two eunuches . . . 
and one woman very well dressed and handsome enough, but would not 
be kissed, as Mr. Killigrew, who brought the company in, did acquaint 
us. They sent two harpsicons before, and by and by, after tuning them, 
they begun; and, I confess, very good musique they made, but yet not 
at all more pleasing to me than what I have heard in English by Mrs. 
Knipp, Captain Cooke and others. Nor do I dote on the eunuches; 
they sing indeed pretty high, and have a mellow kind of sound, but 
yet I have been as well satisfied with several women’s voices and men 
also, as Crispe of the Wardrobe. The woman sung well, but that which 
distinguishes all this, that in singing the words are to be considered, 
and how they are fitted with notes, and then the common accent of the 
country is to be known and understood by the hearer, or he will never be 
a good judge of the vocal musique of another country. . . . The com- 
position as to the musique part was exceeding good, and their justness 
in keeping time by practice much before any that we have, unless it be a 
good band of practised fiddlers. 


In a plain-spoken passage eliminated from the above, Pepys 
comments on the uncommon stature and lustiness of the eunuchs 
(a well-recognised characteristic of the type), and in his quaint way 
draws certain analogies from the country practice with oxen. 
Further experience did not induce him to revise his opinion as to 
their singing. On the Easter Sunday (April 7) following he re- 
paired to the Queen’s Chapel in St. James’s, having heard that 
the Italians were to assist there at high mass, only to find himself 
compelled to record, “‘but yet the voices of eunuches, I do not 
like like our women.” 

It is by no means as difficult to determine the identity of 
Signor Vincentio alias Vinnecotio as the puzzled silence of 
Pepysian commentators would lead us to believe. One has only 
to make intelligent resort to that valuable compilation, The 
King’s Musick, to solve the problem. A royal warrant issued on 
May 5, 1668, reveals the identity of three out of the seven Italians 
with whom Pepys foregathered, one of them the woman who, 
evidently much to the disappointment of the champion osculator 
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of his time, refused to conform to the English kissing custom. The 
summary runs: 

Warrant to prepare and deliver three chaynes and medalls of gold, 
of the value of £30 a-piece, to be presented unto Signior Vincenso Al- 
brigi, Don Bartholomew Albrigi and Leonora Albrigi, three Italian musi- 
tians as guifts from his Majesty. 


Here we have doubtless two brothers and a sister, and the 
gifts may be taken as signifying that the three were about to leave 
the country. On June 27 following we encounter another entry 
apparently having reference to gifts to two others belonging to the 
Italian group: 

Warrant to prepare and deliver two medalls, of the value of £36, 
unto the two Italian musitians as a guift from his Majesty. 


There would be no certitude about the identification of Vin- 
censo Albrigi with Pepys’s master-composer if one could deter- 
mine nothing about the said Albrigi’s antecedents, and at the 
outset prospects are somewhat dashed by the ignorance displayed 
in GROVE as to the existence of any such person. Just in the nick 
of time, however, before despair counsels abandonment of the 
pursuit, the indispensable, much-abused Fétis comes gallantly to 
the rescue. He tells us of “Vincent Abrici’ that he was a com- 
poser and organist, born at Rome in 1631, and in process of time 
entered the service of Christina of Sweden. Also that in 1660 
he repaired to Stralsund, but shortly afterwards left for Dresden 
on being appointed chapel-master to the Elector of Saxony, a 
position held by him until 1664. He is thus satisfactorily ac- 
counted for practically up to the period of his coming to England. 
But one would like to learn something of the brother and sister 
(if brother and sister) that accompanied him. 

Either there was a constant renewal at court of the foreign 
vocal supply, or else all the Italians had not left with the Albrigi 
family. This is indicated in Pepys’s pleasant picture of September 
28, 1668: 

So I to Whitehall, and there all the evening on the Queen’s side; 
and it being a most summerlike day, and a fine warm evening, the Ital- 
ians came in a barge under the leads, before the Queen’s drawing room; 
and so the Queen and ladies went out, and heard them for almost an hour; 
and it was indeed very good together; but yet there was but one voice 
that alone did appear considerable; and that was Seignor Joanni. 


Wheatley is probably right in identifying “Seignor Joanni” 
with Draghi. 
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A little later, Pepys, who wrote for his own satisfaction and 
not for posterity’s, unthinkingly propounds a further riddle 
which none that runs has yet been able to read. Although a 
thoroughly convincing solution cannot now be hoped for, some 
conjecturing on this score may not be wholly idle. After his 
former lukewarm opinion of the singing of castrati, it comes with 
a surprise to find Pepys in October, 1668, going three several times 
in quick succession to the King’s playhouse to hear a singer of 
that particular type. It was in a revival of Fletcher’s famous old 
pastoral, The Faithful Shepherdess, that this French “eunuch,”’ as 
the diarist styles him, then appeared, and it is noteworthy that 
no earlier record of an adult male soprano or contralto on the 
English stage is to be found. On Monday, October 12, Pepys, 
in the course of his entry, writes: 


. . and there we did hear the eunuch (who, it seems, is a French- 
man, but long bred in Italy) sing, which I seemed to take as new to me, 
though I saw him on Saturday last but said nothing of it; but such 
action and singing I could never have imagined to have heard and do 
make good whatever Tom Hill used to tell me.” 


Two days later, he writes: 


. saw the Faythful Shepherdess again that we might hear the 
French Eunuch sing, which, we did, to our great content, though I do 
admire as much his singing, being both beyond all I ever saw or heard. 


Castrati of transcendent gifts and accomplishments were not 
then so numerous in Europe nor their merits so little blazoned 
that one should have any difficulty in identifying this remarkable 
artist from the description. Yet, apart even from the restraining 
circumstance that vocal eunuchs were neither manufactured nor 
favoured in France, the clue leads the investigator into a blind 
alley. There are more unlikely things than that the diarist had 
been misled by current chit-chat and had blundered as to the 
nationality of the singer. Could we be assured of this, there 
would be some grounds for identifying the so-called French eunuch 
with the celebrated Baldassare Ferri, who is traditionally reputed 
to have paid a visit to England. Born at Perugia in 1610, Ferri 
met in boyhood with an ugly accident which was to prove a 
blessing in disguise, seeing that it necessitated an operation which 
permanently preserved his magnificent soprano voice and thus 
set him on the road to fame and fortune. After passing some 
formative years as a church chorister, he was taken by Prince 
Viadislaw in 1625 to the Polish court, where he remained four 
decades, meanwhile visiting Sweden for a spell in 1654 to gratify 
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Queen Christina’s desire to hear him. His singing aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm wherever he went and he was given every- 
where the laurels of a conquerer. And conqueror he indeed was— 
of the realm of song. His voice, we are told, had “‘an indescribable 
limpidity, combined with the greatest agility and facility, a 
perfect intonation, a brilliant shake and inexhaustible length of 
breath.”’ In 1665 he entered the services of Ferdinand III, Em- 
peror of Germany and continued a prime favourite with his suc- 
cessor, Leopold I. In 1675, having amassed a fortune, he returned 
to Italy and died in his native city five years later. 

Fétis found in Ginguené the statement that Ferri had once 
visited England, together with a highly-coloured anecdote which 
has since exercised the minds of our musical historians. We are 
told that one evening, after having sung as Zephyr in some un- 
specified piece, Ferri was met on leaving by a mysterious masked 
lady who silently presented him with an emerald of great value. 
I shall not follow the lead of Grove in casting discredit on the en- 
tire narrative, deeming that there is seldom smoke without fire. 
Rather do I think it advisable to assume for the nonce that the so- 
called French eunuch was none other than Baldassare Ferri, and, 
starting from that bold postulate, seek around for corroborative 
evidence. Before long one (in child-play phrase) begins to get 
warm. On August 15, 1668, or less than two months before 
Pepys first heard ‘“‘the French eunuch,” an elaborate revival took 
place at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields of Heywood’s 
masque-like old play, Love’s Mistress. Embellished with much 
song and dance, this piece was given intermittently for some time, 
and on June 3, 1669, was performed at Whitehall in the court 
theatre in honour of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s visit. Re- 
markably enough, one of the dramatis persone is named Zephyrus, 
and, what seems more significant still, the character has nothing 
to say. No rédle could have been better adapted for the util- 
isation of a foreign singer who knew no English and yet whose 
services would have been considered a desirability. Though “the 
French eunuch” first appeared at the King’s playhouse, there 
is no reason why he should not have gone over to the Duke’s a 
little later and sung in the final performances of Love’s Mistress. 
Who knows? It may have been on the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the play at court that Ferri had his romantic adventure 
with the masked lady. 

So little is known of Robert Cambert, the unfortunate 
French composer, from his arrival in England in the autumn of 
1673 to the period of his mysterious death in 1677, that any scrap 
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of new information proves valuable. Calendared in The King’s 
Musick is a court order issued on Saturday, July 4, 1674, giving 
instructions that twelve specified members of the King’s Band 
of twenty-four violins should “meet in his Majesty’s theatre 
within the palace of Whitehall on Wednesday morning next by 
seven of the clock, to practise after such manner as Monsr. Com- 
bert (sic) shall enforme them, which things are hereafter to be 
presented before his Majesty at Windsor upon Saturday next.” 
Rightly or wrongly, one feels impelled to associate this order with 
the entertainment represented by a rare contemporary publication 
which has just come to light. This bears title: 


Ballet | et | Musique | pour le divertissement | du | Roy | de la 
Grande Bretagne. | Imprimé aux depens de |’Autheur. | Dans la Savoye 
par Thomas Nieucombe, MDCLXXIV. 


At the end is a note signed “S. Bre... .” explaining how 
Monsieur Cambert and Monsieur Favier designed a short enter- 
tainment, “meslé de Musique et de Dance,” and “Mr. Cambert 
pria un homme de ses Amys de vouloir faire quelques Vers, 
etc., etc.” 

I am indebted for these details to Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, 
the well-known musicologist (formerly editor of “The Musical 
Antiquary”’), who is to be congratulated on his possession of an 
exemplar of this rare work. 











THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ANENT 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Collected by J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


logical study of nations in general, to search out, in the 

writings, speeches, etc., of the authors, artists, statesmen and 
other leaders of opinion throughout the centuries, their dominating 
ideas regarding the principal branches of human activity; and 
to ascertain the importance attached to them at some given 
moment of their evolution. 

The following pages offer no more than a minor portion of 
an aggregate of thoughts, aphorisms, sallies, witty sayings, etc., 
written or spoken with regard to music, and collected in an effort 
to supply an essay of this kind in so far as France is concerned. 
We have made choice, from the Middle Ages to the present day, 
of whatever seemed most typically expressive, most characteristic, 
most representative of the period in question. In the sequence 
of these citations, differing in origin and meaning, it is possible, 
more or less, to follow the changes of musical taste in France. 

We shall discover that, up to a period not so far distant from 
our own time, toward the middle of the eighteenth century, 
approximately, our writers, when they discussed music (how 
rarely, alas!), spoke of it in a simple manner. Most of them were 
satisfied to repeat the classic commonplaces drawn from mytho- 
logical or biblical sources; it would be easy to align dozens of 
quotations, which refer only—and usually in terms vague enough 
—to Orpheus, Amphion and David. At the most, here and there, 
we may chance on some moral considerations, also, in the main, 
borrowed from the classic writers. Music for them, even though 
it be in the better sense of the term, is no more than “an art in- 
tended to please.” 

In the eighteenth century, with the birth of symphonic music, 
with the musical wars waged by the Italians and Germans against 
the French, by the Lullists against the Rameauists, music became 
a subject of general preoccupation. The philosophers entered 
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the lists; the essential nature of the art was discussed; its xsthe- 
tics were established. The appreciations of writers and artists 
now assume a more personal character. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert and a hundred more all express opinions 
which at least prove the importance they attached to the art of 
tone, and which not only included the opera, but the concert 
hall as well within its domains. 

The Revolution carries music into the marketplace. The 
legislators at the close of the century see her called upon to fill 
a sociological réle, and this theme is taken up by hundreds, nay 
thousands of times until our own day is reached. 

In the nineteenth century, under the influence of the splendid 
evolution of art, an evolution occurring in every land, the most 
varied opinions are advanced. Writers now no longer speak of 
music as was customary in the age of Louis XV, when the critics 
of the Mercure de France, for instance, contented themselves with 
discussing the manner in which an opera libretto was handled. 
Music is condemned or admired according to individual ideas— 
or prejudices. Commonplaces are abandoned in favor of senten- 
tious aphorisms, witty paradoxes, disconcerting at times, yet 
having, at any rate, the merit of being original, and as a rule, 
sincere. The writers enjoy music as amateurs, and discuss it 
according to their literary tastes and antipathies; those musicians 
who think they can wield a pen also write regarding their art, 
with no less prejudice, perhaps, yet at least with greater knowl- 
edge... . 

Hence, the lines which follow, it is safe to say, call for no 
commentary. All of them are signed by well-known names, and 
they offer, in abridged form, what is in some sort an ensemble 
sketch of the history of musical taste in France. 


Musique est une science 

Qui veut qu’on rie et chante et danse: 
Cure n’a de merencholie, 

Ne d’homme que merencholie, 

A chose qui ne puet valoir, 

Eins met tels gens en noncaloir, 
Partout oe elle est, joie y porte; 

Les desconfortez reconforte, 

Et nés seulement de I’oir 

Fait-elle les gens resjoir. 
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Music’s a science heartening 
That bids one laugh, and dance and sing: 
For melancholy naught it cares, 
Nor for the man who by it swears; 
As something worthless, without sense, 
She treats such folk with negligence; 
Where’er she is, hearts are elate, 
Comforted the disconsolate, 
And born of hearing, nothing more, 
She giveth all folk joy galore. 
Guillaume de Machaut, 
Cuvres, 1. p. 7. 
* * 


* 


When the courage and spirit of human beings skilled in the other 
arts are worn and weary with their labors, Music, by the sweetness of 
her science and the melody of her voice, with her six tierced, quintupled 
and doubled notes, sings them songs delectable and pleasing: the which 
she also utters with organs and chalameaus, by breath of mouth and 
touch of finger; also with harp, rebec, hurdy-gurdy, shawm, with the 
sound of tabrets, flutes and other musical instruments; so that in her 
delectable melody the hearts and spirits of those who are toiling with 
thought, imagination or the labor of their arms in the ten arts, when 
burdened and weary, find medicine and recreation. 

Eustache Deschamps, 
Cuvres, Vol. VII, p. 269. 


* * 
~ 


Music is the lady among the sciences, pleasing to the sight, delect- 
able to the understanding, rejoicing the desolate, comforting the 
oppressed, reproving the malicious and confounding the envious, awaken- 
ing the sleepers, and putting to sleep those who wake, it is she, according 
to the poets, who bade the hundred eyes of Argus close and who built 
again the walls of Thebes. 

L’ Art, Science et Pratique de plaine Musique, 
Anonymous, 16th Century. (Quoted 
by eo Dernier Musiciana, p. 
174. 


* * 
* 


Among the other things which are fitting for man’s recreation and 
for giving him pleasure, music is the first and principle one; and causes 
us to regard it as a gift of God charged with this purpose. Therefore 
should we all the more diligently be heedful not to abuse it, for fear of 
sullying and contaminating it, and turning it to our own condemnation, 
where it should remain dedicate to our gain and salvation. . . It is true 
that all evil communications, as Saint Paul declares, corrupt good 
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manners; yet, however, when melody is joined to them, they pierce the 
heart and enter into it with far greater power. 
Calvin, 
Institution chrestienne. 


* 


When one who, hearing a dulcet concord of instruments or the sweet- 
ness of the natural voice, does not rejoice thereat, is not moved thereby 
nor tremble from head to foot, as though in gentle ravishment, nor 
knoweth how to rise above himself; it is the sign of a soul twisted, vicious 
and depraved, against which one should be on guard, as against one 
born under a fatal star..1. How may one be in accord with a man who 
hateth concords? Such an one is not worthy to behold the sweet light 
of the sun, who doth not honor Music, as a small part of her who so 
harmoniously (as Plato says) moves all this mighty universe. On the 
contrary, he who yields her honor and reverence is usually a worthy 
man, with a sane and joyous soul, and by nature inclined to love the 
higher things: philosophy; the management of political affairs; the 
labors of war. In brief, in every honorable office he always showeth forth 
the sparks of his virtues. 

Ronsard, 
Preface to the Livre de Meslanges 
contenant XXVI Chansons (1560). 


* * 
* 


The curtailment of choruses which we have made has curtailed 
the music of our (dramatic) poems. At times a song is of pleasing effect 
in them, and in the play with machinery this ornament has again be- 
come necessary to fill the auditors’ ears while the machines descend. 

Pierre Corneille, 
Discours du Poéme dramatique. 
* * 
* 


The object of music is sound. The end of music is to please, and 
to arouse various sentiments in us. 
Descartes, 
Musicae Compendium, I. 
* * 
* 


Music: the paradise of the ears. 
Somaize, 
Dictionnaire des Précieuses (1640). 


* * 
* 


‘Compare with Shakespeare’s well-known lines in ‘“‘The Merchant of Venice,” Act V. 
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It is certain that the harmony which she (Music) composes, has in 
it something divine, since it is a production of the highest and purest 
imagination of which the human spirit may conceive; and in order to 
show forth its excellence, one must be, as it were, carried out of one’s 
self, and beside happily inspired by a genius which one can declare to 
be not one’s own. 

Henry Dumont 
Dedication of the Meslanges (1657), 


* * 
* 


Without music a state cannot exist. All the disorders, all the wars 
which we see in the world, only occur because of the neglect to learn 
music. Does not war result from a lack of union among men... ? And 
were all men to learn music, would this not be the means of agreeing 
together, and of seeing universal peace reign throughout the world? 

Moliére, 
Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 


* * 
* 


A good opera will never be written. Music does not know how to 
narrate. 


Boileau 
(Letter to Racine). 
* * 
* 
Music . . . is a middle ground between the bodily exercises which 
make men rugged, and the sciences of speculation which render them 


savage. 
Of all the pleasures of the senses, there is none which less corrupts 
the soul. 
Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Lois, Bk. VI, Chap. VIIL 
* * 
* 


The Opera is nothing but a public rendezvous, where we assemble 
on certain days, without knowing just why: it is a house to which all the 
world resorts, though we think ill of its master and find him a bore. 

Voltaire 
(Letter to Cideville) 1732. 
« * 
* 


Music changes; it is a matter of taste and of fashion: but the hu- 
man heart does not change. 
Idem 


(Letter to Count Algarotti) 
December, 1759. 
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Music cannot happily reproduce that which is inanimate, and which 
does not appeal to the heart. 
Idem, 


Dictionnaire philosophique. 
* oK 
* 


Among the majority of Frenchmen, the music which they call 
“singing” is naught but ordinary music with which their ears have been 
flooded a hundred times; for them a wretched song is one they cannot 
hum, and a poor opera one of which they can remember nothing. 

D’ Alembert, 
Liberté de la musique (1760). 


* ok 
* 


Italian music is deficient in that of which it has too much; French 
music, in that which it does not possess. 
Idem 
(Letter to Rameau). 
+ * 
Pana 


To me it is the most beautiful among the languages I know... It 


‘ is above all in the silence of night that music is expressive and delicious. 


Diderot, 
Letter regarding Les Aveugles. 
* * 
* 


The greatest prodigy of an art which has action only in its move- 
ments, is to be able to use it to create the image of repose. Slumber, 
the calm of night, solitude and even silence are included in the number 
of music’s pictures. 

J.-J. Rousseau, 
Emile. 


* * 
* 
All music is national; it draws its character in the main from the 


language which is its own, and it is the prosody of that language which 
gives it its character. 
Idem, 


Letter regarding French music. 
* * 
* 
Whatever is not worth saying, one sings. 


Beaumarchais, 
Le Mariage de Figaro. 
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For long music has led armies to victory. From the camps it passed 
to the palaces of kings, from these palaces into our theaters, our public 
festivals, and, perhaps, she gave all their power to society’s earliest 
laws. This art, founded on the regularity of movements to which every 
part of the universe is sensitive, but principally those living beings in 
whom all takes place rhythmically, and whose leaning toward melody 
is manifested in all their tastes; this art is no more than an imitation 
of nature, and when it depicts the passions, it takes for its model the 
human heart, which the legislator should study from this point of view, 
For there, no doubt, are to be found the motives of all social institutions, 

Mirabeau, 
Séance de l Assemblée nationale 
(Feb. 3, 1791). 
* . 
* 


I think that the music of an opera, like its poetry, is no more than a 
novel art of embellishing words, and one which should not be abused. 
Idem, 
Preface to the opera ““Tarare’’ (1787). 


* * 
* 


Music may be looked upon as a thermometer which makes it possible 
to register the degree of sensibility of every people, according to the 
climate in which it may dwell. 

Grétry, 
Essai sur la Musique, 


Vol. II, Bk. II, Chap. XVI. 


* * 
* 


I believe that I know the reason why music, more than any other 
art, is subject to the changes of which she is accused: it is because she is 


continually dependent on those who execute her. 
Ibid., Chap. VIII. 


* * 
* 


It seems as though music existed only to tell the virtues over again. 
Ibid., Chap. LXIV. 


* * 
* 


The abuse of science is more dangerous as regards music than in 
any other art. It is with music as with magic; one endeavors to take 
advantage of it, while uncertain of the results which will ensue. 

Ibid., Bk. VI, Chap. I. 
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The fine-arts are essentially moral, since they make the individual 
cultivating them better and happier. If this be a truth as regards all the 
arts, how evident it is as regards the art of music. 

M.-J. Chenier, 
Report on the Establishment of 
the Conservatoire de musique 
(10 Thermidor, Year III). 


* 


Life animates plastic art; I demand genius from the poet; but the 
soul expresses itself only in polymnie. 

The way of the ear is the most accessible and the one nearest our 
heart; music vanquished the cruel vanquisher of Bagdad, when Mengs 
and Correggio would have exhausted all the resources of painting in vain. 

It is easier to close one’s offended eyes than to stuff one’s maltreated 
ears with cotton. 

Lucien Bonaparte, 
Speech addressed to the Pupils 
of the Conservatoire 
(19 Nivése, Year IX). 


* * 
* 


Among all the fine arts, music is the one which exerts the greatest 
influence on the passions, it is the one the legislator should most en- 
courage. A bit of music from a master’s hand touches the feelings with- 
out fail, and has far more influence than some good moral work, which 
convinces our reason without disturbing our habits. 

Napoléon Bonaparte, 
Letter to the Inspectors of the 
Conservatoire, Milan (8 Ther- 
midor, Year V). 
* * 
7 


_ , Itis only the melody of sounds which, uniting space without definite 
limits and by vague, yet sensible movement, gives the soul that feeling 
of the infinite which it seems to possess in its duration and extent. 
Senancour, 
Obermann (1804). 


* * 
* 


The language of the passions being always identical in man’s case, 
the language of the great composer can no more change than can that of 
the great painter or the great poet, because all three address themselves 
to man’s heart through the ages, all generations feeling it in equal 
measure. Lesueur, 

Letter to Janssens (Sept. 8, 1824). 
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When beginning to love music, we are astonished at what takes 
place within our self, and think only of enjoying the novel pleasure 
which we have discovered. 

When one has long loved this enchanting art, music, when once 
she is perfect, she does nought but supply our imagination with the 
seductive images relating to the passion which preémpts us for the 


moment. 
Stendhal, 
Vie de Rossini (1824). 


* * 
— 


Nothing is more absurd than any discussion regarding music. One 
feels or does not feel music; that is all. 
Music elevates to ideal beauty all the characters whom she moves. 
Idem, 
Letters on Metastasio. 


* * 
* 


Music, how divine, how decent an art—for music, too, has her 
morals! Italian music has only bad morals; but the German! 
Ingres, 
Correspondence. 


* * 
* 


Let us always adore with the same fervor and passion Gluck, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mozart, our Raphael of music! For all that may be 
said, all that does not pertain to these truly divine men, limps along 
beside them. To them we return constantly: their beauties are so 
inexhaustible that it always seems as though we were hearing them for 
the first time, and when last we listen to them they seem most beautiful. 
Yet, never let us have anything Italian. To the devil with this common, 
trivial stuff, where all, even a “Be accursed!” is cooed forth! 


Ibid. 
* * 
* 


Tone is light in another form: both move through vibrations 
which end in man, and which he in his nerve-centers transforms into 
thought. Music, like painting, employs bodies which possess the faculty 
of releasing one or another attribute of the parent body, in order to 
allow it to assume pictorial shape. In music, the instruments fulfill 
the office of the colors employed in printing. 

Music alone has power to make us reénter into ourselves; the 
other arts afford us only eccentric pleasures. 

Balzac, 
Gambara (1837). 
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The singer’s voice makes the principles of our sensations themselves 
change. 
The language of music is infinite, it contains all, it is able to express 


all. 
Idem, 
Massimili Doni (1838). 


* * 
_ 


Ah! take heed not to ignore the fact that there are two distinct 
parts in music: the one, faithful to nature’s laws, will be as permanent 
as nature’s self; the other, volatile fantasy of a taste deprived of senti- 
ment, soon ages and leaves no trace. Has not music as well as painting 
had her Bouchers, whom one no longer mentions? 

De Keraty, Peer of France, 
Speech addressed to the Pupils of 
the Conservatoire (Nov. 5, 1849). 
* * 
* 


All the phases in the life of the peoples have found in music their 
truest and most eloquent expression. 
Charles Blanc, 
Speech addressed to the Pupils of 
the Conservatoire (Nov. 26, 1848). 
* * 


Music needs to be appreciated more than once. 
Eugéne Delacroix, 
Journal (April 15, 1852). 
* * 


* 


A singular thing! Music, in its ways the freest and most flexible 
among the arts, the most elusive and indeterminate in its expression, is 
the one which, in every epoch, man has strenuously endeavored to 
enslave and petrify in its theory, to immobilize and render stereotype in 
its forms. It is in the bosom of this art, too, the one most fittingly and 
peculiarly destined to unite men in a common bond of sympathy, that 
ya! disputes have ceaselessly arisen with the advent of its greatest 
glories. 

Joseph d’Ortigue, 
De l’Ecole musicale italienne 
(1835). 
* * 


* 


Who among us has not sought serenity in a song? 
Victor Hugo, 
Les Rayons et les Ombres, XXXV 
(1837). 
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A melody is for the ear what a perfume is for the olfactory sense: 
an inexpressible mingling of sensation and the ideal. 
Idem, 
Tas de pierres (MS.) 


* * 
* 


Music is the vapor of art. It is to poetry that which revery is to 
thought, that which the fluid is to the liquid, that which the ocean of 
the clouds is to the ocean of the waves. 

Idem, 
William Shakespeare (1864). 


* * 
* 


Music changes the grosser forms of its envelope, yet its immaterial 
essence, melody, makes no concessions to the capricious exigencies of 
fashion; it retains its divine aspiration and its inviolable virginity. 
Without melody, music becomes the _ insufferable of noises. 

wviery. 


* * 
os 


One may quite justly define the concerts of amateurs by saying 
that the music made at them seems to have been composed to render 
those who execute it happy, and drive those who listen to it to despair. 

Adolphe Adam, 


Souvenirs d’un musicien. 


* * 
_ 


The scores written by our composers of the day resemble the fashion- 
able ladies of the boulevards; in them the crinoline is too much in evidence. 
In artificial light, they form an ensemble quite substantial and beauti- 
fully colored. Viewed close at hand, in undress, at the piano, they are 
only phantoms inflated with wind and with sound. 

Offenbach (1855). 


* * 
a” 


Which of the two powers—love or music—is able to elevate man to 
the sublimest heights? ... It isa great problem. Yet it seems to me 
that one might summarize as follows: Love cannot express the idea of 
music, while music may give an idea of love... why separate one from 
the other? They are the two wings of the soul. 

Hector Berlioz, 
Mémoires (The End: Jan. 1, 1865). 
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I know of only one means of true repose which, in a measure, we 
still are accustomed to use, or rather, abuse, in the employ of our evenings: 
it is music. 

Pére Gratry, 
Les Sources, I (1855). 


* * 
~ 


Love is like the Opéra; one is bored there, yet returns when Le 
Papillon, music by Jacques Offenbach, is played. 
Gustave Flaubert. 
(Published in the l’Autographe of 
Dec. 18, 1864.) 
* * 
* 


Music is the most disagreeable and the most beloved of all noises. 
Théophile Gautier, 
En sortant de l Opéra. 
(Published in the Album Nadar; 
the Paris Figaro, Oct. 20, 1863.) 


* * 


Italian music is verse. 
French music is prose. 
Castil-Blaze, 
L’ Opéra Italien (1856), p. 11. 


oe * 
* 


The musicians in a country exist in inverse ratio to its poets. 
Alexandre Dumas, 
Causeries (1856). 


* * 
* 


There where the domain of the infinite and undefined begins, there, 
too, commences the sovereignty, the charm, the magic of that language 
of sounds which we call music... Music is the only language in which 
it is impossible to write bad books, and which never leaves a dangerous 
image in the memory. 


A. F. P. de Falloux, 
De la Musique (1865). 


* * 
* 


It is not enough to have a fine voice which sings in tune; it is far 
more difficult and important to possess feeling. 
Ch. Baudelaire, 
L’Art romantique, p. 206 (1860). 
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In music, as in painting and even in the written word, which, never- 
theless, is the most positive among the arts, there is always a gap bridged 
by the imagination of the auditor. 

Tbid., p. 211. 
* * 
* 


A good cigar is as rare as is a good tenor, and as expensive, and, like 
the tenor, during the short length of time it lasts, the breath of the lungs 
makes it live and slays it; and of them both there is left only a whiff of 
smoke and a possible pleasant memory. 

J. Mario. 
(Published in l’Autographe, 1863.) 
* * 
* 


I loved music till the age of thirty—a veritable young man’s passion. 
I loved her so long as she was my mistress; but since then she has be- 


come my wife. 
Auber. 


* * 
* 


It is a fugitive art which fashion destroys. 
Idem. 
* * 
* 


Music is a pleasure of pure sensibility, an enjoyment of the nerves 
which has nothing to do with the intellect, and which associates marvel- 
ously well with the use of tobacco, hashish, opium and alcohol. For all 
that its delights are of a nature infinitely superior to those which these 
poisons procure us, the ecstasy into which music plunges us is none the 
less a source of intoxication. 

Victor de Laparde, 
Contre la musique (1866). 


* * 
* 


The public which consists of lovers of classic music is everywhere 
the same; very often it judges only according to the label. 
Ernest Reyer, 
Notes de musique. Voyage en 
Allemagne (1864). 


x * 
* 
The classics! the classics! You say, let us stick to the classics! 


Wagner and Berlioz themselves, a few years from now, will be classics! . . 
Idem, ibid. 
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I have heard tell that you are a great musician, yet I find it difficult 
to believe, because it seems to me that you are too intelligent and too 
indolent. 

Prosper Mérimée, 
Letter to Madame Senior. 


* * 
* 


Music now represents for women what mathematics, Latin, etc., 
do for men, a domain apart and undefined. It must be known in order 
to be understood. Many study it profoundly, from the dramatic or 
the mechanical side. It is an outlet for energy. Every evening it must 
have its ration of intense sensation and clamorous applause. 

Taine, 
Notes sur Paris, p. 306 (1863). 


* » 
* 


The French have conversation, the Germans music, the English 
business. 
Idem, ibid., p. 315. 


* * 
* 


A beautiful symphony, well played, resembles a speech presented 
with talent, yet in an unknown tongue; and though it may somewhat 
move us, it never is able to rivet our sentiments. 

Music owes her great influence only to external circumstances. 

A. de Pontécoulant, 
Les Phénoménes de la Musique 
(1868). 


a 


Music is preéminently the ideal art; she eludes mathematics and 
measurement; no outline can bound her, no sense precisely define her: 
she can address twenty different auditors in twenty different tongues. 
Traversing the ear, she harks straight to the soul, whose surface she 
stirs and whose depths she penetrates. Hence the imagination has dei- 
fied her mysterious phenomena under all their forms. 

Louis Lacombe 
(in the Chronique Musicale, 1873). 


* * 
* 


Le chant aérien laisse, aprés qu’il a fui 
Des lévres, jusqu’au ciel un visage sonore 
Od l’Ame rajeunie et plus légére, explore 
Les paradis anciens, qu’elle pleure aujourd’hui. 
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La note est comme une aile au pied du vers posée. 
Comme l’aile des vents fait trembler la rosée, 
Elle le fait frémir plus sonore et plus frais. 


The song ethereal leaves, once it has winged its way 
From human lips, sonorous aspects spreading, to the skies; 
Wherein the soul, rejuvenate, less weighed, descries 

Those ancient paradises which it weeps to-day. 


The note is like a wing, placed at a stanza’s close. 
As the wind’s pinion stirs the drop of dew, 
A more sonorous quiver through it goes. 
Sully-Prudhomme, 
A la Note. 


* * 
* 


Music has not been called forth by any one of our necessities, no- 
where has she a prototype; there is no model for her to be found on earth. 
Schoelcher, 
Modernité de la Musique (1881). 


* * 
* 


Among the great men most sought after by women, young and old, 
the musicians assuredly take first place. Certain mansions possess 
complete collections of them. These artists, incidentally, have the in- 
estimable advantage of being useful at evening entertainments. Yet 
those who are avid of rarities, can cherish but little hope of bringing to- 
gether a pair of them on the same sofa. We might add that there is no 
low trick of which a well-known woman, who is in the public eye, is not 
capable, in order to ornament her salon with a composer... His hands 
are kissed as a king’s might be; people kneel before him as though he 
were a god, when he deigns, in his own person, to execute his Regina 
coelit. A hair from his beard is worn in a ring; a button which fell from 
his coat one evening, at a sudden movement of the arm when he was 
finishing his Doux propos, is turned into a medallion, a sacred medallion 
which rests on some bosom, at the end of a slender chain of gold. 

Guy de Maupassant, 
Sur l'eau (1888). 


* * 
* 


I know nothing more touching than a beautiful musical creation. 
I find music so sweet a companion, that I should be deprived of a very 
great joy were I to be prevented from feeling it. Ah, what happiness 
to be able to understand this divine language! It is a treasure which I 
would not give up for many others; it is an enjoyment which, I hope, 
will fill every moment of my life. 
Charles Gounod 


(Letter to his Mother, 1831). 
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Bach is a colossus of Rhodes, beneath whom all musicians pass and 
will continue to pass. Mozart is the most beautiful, Rossini the most 
brilliant, but Bach is the most comprehensive; he has said all there is 
to say. 


Idem 
(Quoted from the Figaro, Oct. 19, 1891). 
. * 
* 
I am a German by conviction, heart and soul... yet at times I 


stray into artistic houses of disrepute.. And, I whisper the admission, I 
take infinite pleasure in so doing. In a word, I love Italian music as 
one loves a courtesan, but she must be able to charm. 
Georges Bizet 
(From a Letter, March 11, 1867). 


* * 
* 


Music is omnipresent. Why do you say, when speaking of a poem, 
that it is musical? Why do you call a period harmonious? Every 
spoken phrase contains a musical one, though its rhythm may have but 
little regularity and its scale be an abbreviated one... See to it that 
sound is the direct and immediate expression of sentiment, substitute 
the variety of notes and their infinite combination for the variety of 
articulation, and music is born—music, of all languages the most 
immaterial, the richest, the sweetest, the strongest, the one most 
universally understood and felt! 

Jules Lemaitre, 
Eloge de la Musique (1876). 


* * 


As a rule men of letters have a horror of music... As for myself, 
Ilove any and all music: eccentric, learned and naive, that of Beethoven 
and that of the Spaniards of the rue Taitbout, Gluck and Chopin, Mas- 
senet and Saint-Saéns, the bamboula, Gounod’s Faust and also his “‘Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” popular songs, itinerant organs, the 
tambourine as well as the bells. Music which dances and music which 
dreams, both speak to me, both arouse sensations in me. The Wagner- 
ian melopceia seizes upon me, envelops and hypnotizes me like the sea, and 
the zig-zag bowings of the Gipsy violinists have prevented my seeing 
the Exposition. 

Alphonse Daudet, 
Preface to Musique et Musiciens, 
by Pillet (1880). 
* * 
* 


The public, always fascinated by a difficulty overcome, is prone 
to fall into the error that virtuosity, which is no more than a means, is 
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really the end in view. When virtuosos, however, become the respectful 
interpreters of beautiful works, we must respect them. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray. 


* * 
* 


I have dreamt that the lyric drama could be human, without 
repudiating imagination, caprice or mystery. Our whole race is com- 
prised in this quivering humanism, whose passions, griefs and joys I would 
see music translate. Ah, you musicians, when you come to touch our 
heart, the source of tears and laughter, the colossus Wagner himself 
grows pale on the lofty pedestal of his symbolism! Let there be life, 
life everywhere, even in the infinity of song! 

mile Zola, 
Le Drame Lyrique 
(in the Journal, Nov. 22, 1893). 


* * 
* 


Those only make light of difficulties who are unable to overcome 
them. Virtuosity triumphs in all the arts, in literature and, above all, 
in poetry; in music we owe virtuosity all the marvelous effects of modern 
instrumentation, which have become possible since it has penetrated 
into the orchestras. 

Saint-Saéns, 
Portraits et Souvenirs (1899). 


* * 
* 


The queen of the concert, where all is disposed in order to reflect 
her glory. Music in the theater is no more than one of the elements of 
an ensemble: there she often finds — a vassal, and at times a slave. 

™m, 
Le Mouvement musical. 
(A Letter to Jules Comte, Nov. 12, 
1897.) 


* 


I have said and shall not give over saying, since it is the truth, that 
music, like painting and sculpture, exists by and in itself, outside of all 
emotion. Emotion, sensibility, lend life to music, yet this life, like life 
itself, contains the germ of death. The greater the development of 
feeling, of emotion, the more music and the other arts draw away from 
pure art, and when sensations alone ae. art disappears. 


(A Letter to M. Camille Bellaigue, 
Feb., 1914.) 
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Considered according to epochs and countries, at times as an art, 
at others as a science, Music, in reality, pertains to both art and science: 
hence the majority of the numerous tentatives which have been made 
to define Music, have only made this question the more confused. 

Of the three constituent elements of Music, rhythm alone is com- 
mon to all the arts, of which it is a primordial and esthetic element. 

Vincent d’Indy, 
Cours de Composition musicale (1, 
p. 18). 


* * 
A 


The mass of the public enjoys works in poor taste. Such there 
have been in all ages, since they conform to a need, and for all that one 
may do they cannot be suppressed. Even when the public is dragged 
away from them for a time, it quickly returns. 

The Italians are admirably aware of this need, and profit thereby. 

As you know, there are persons who take pleasure in frequenting 
hospitable houses of a certain type; well, these, so far as love is concerned, 
are what the productions of the Verist school are to Music. 

Claude Achille Debussy. 
(An Interview published in Co- 
moedia, Jan, 31, 1910.) 


* * 


I know that I am very critical; this is always the case when one 
does something new; yet if I have discovered something, it is, believe 
me, an infinitesimal part of that which still remains to be done, for—I 
say so and tremble—lI firmly believe that Music until the present day 
has been based on a false principle. We endeavor to write too much, and 


write music for paper when we should be composing it for the ears. 
Ibid. (Nov. 4, 1909). 


* * 
+. 


Music and night are two sombre goddesses. 
Madame de Noailles. 


* * 


Musical compositions, it should be remembered, do not inhabit 
certain countries, certain museums, like paintings and statues. The 
Mozart Quintet is not shut up in Salzburg: I have it in my pocket. . . 

Henri Rabaud, 
La Défense du Priz de Rome (1905). 
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The majority of musical discussions, Ramists against Gluckists, 
Debussyites against Wagnerites, hark back at bottom to the one great 
question of an aristocratic and a popular part. 

Romain Rolland, 
LD’ Opéra populaire & Venise (1906). 


* * 
* 


If we are to understand the extraordinary musical illumination 
which irradiated Germany in the age of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
we must know those who prepared that wonderful pyre, we must watch 
the ignition of the fire. Without this, the great classic masters seem to 
be a miracle, whereas, on the contrary, they are the logical conclusion 
of a century of glory. 

Idem, 


Voyage musical su pays du passé, 
Telemann (1920). 
* * 
. 


The least musical of human beings, I adore hearing music discussed. 
Maurice Barrés. 
* * 
* 


Music is linked together with the forces of the invisible universe; it 
proceeds out of them and is able to rule or dissolve them. Yet we love 
her grossly, and handle her magic formulas with giddy heedlessness. 

d 


em, 
Revue hebdomadaire, May 14, 1921. 


* * 
* 


The piano is the least known of all the instruments, just as among 
the arts the one most disregarded is the art of writing, because the whole 
world makes them its business. 

A. Suarés, 
Vues sur Beethoven (1921). 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE CLAVECINISTE BRILLON DE JOUY 


By LIONEL pr tra LAURENCIE 


France, landed in the bay of Quiberon on December the 

4th, 1776, after a prosperous voyage of five weeks in the 
American 16-gun ship Reprisal, the announcement of his arrival 
produced an extraordinary sensation. He was accompanied by 
his two little grandsons, William Temple Franklin and Benjamin 
Franklin Bache. 

Immediately on arriving in Paris, Franklin took up his 
abode in Passy, at that time still a pleasant, verdurous village 
at the gates of the capital. He established himself in a wing of 
the old Hétel de Valentinois, then belonging to M. Le Roy de 
Chaumont, Grand-Master of Waters and Forests and honorary 
Intendant of the Invalides, and a zealous adherent of the American 
cause. The site of the lodgings occupied by Franklin is to-day 
that of the chapel of the Institution des Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, bearing the number 66 of the rue Raynouard, corner 
of the rue Singer. A tablet commemorating the sojourn of the 
great American was there affixed on March 8, 1876, under the 
auspices of the Historical Society of Auteuil and Passy. Franklin 
dwelt in the rue Raynouard from 1777 to 1785. 

It was a plain, convenient domicile. Franklin himself gave 
a description of it in a letter written in Passy to Mrs. Hewson: 
“I have now a large House, delightfully situated, in which I could 
accommodate you and two or three Friends, and I am but half 
an Hour’s Drive from Paris.” In his almost immediate neigh- 
borhood there lived two distinguished ladies to whom he was soon 
to act the assiduous host, and for whom he conceived a cordial 
attachment. 

After the death of her husband, which occurred December 
26, 1771, Mme. Helvétius had given up her dwelling in the rue 
Ste-Anne and purchased, on April 30, 1772, a house in Auteuil 
belonging to the painter Quentin de la Tour. It stood upon the 


W ren: Benjamin Franklin, envoy of the United States to 


‘Auguste Doniol, “Histoire du XVI¢ arrondissement de Paris” (1902), p. 42. 


*A. H. Smyth, “The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin” (New York, 1907), 
Vol. IX, p. 11. 
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ground now occupied by No. 59 rue d’Auteuil, and was torn down 
in 1871. Here Mme. Helvétius received a select company of men 
of letters, philosophers, and artists, which Franklin speedily 
joined. All that Paris numbered in the way of celebrities in science, 
literature and politics frequented the salon of the solitaire of 
Auteuil; the nucleus was formed by a little colony of friends, 
among whom figured the Abbés Morellet and de La Roche, and 
the physician Dr. Cabanis. Morellet supplies, in his Mémoires, 
many details concerning the salon of Mme. Helvétius and her 
relations with Franklin. Besides this, M. Greillois draws a 
picture of the “patriarch of Passy”’ descending from his hill, cane 
in hand, to betake himself by way of our present rue Fontaine to 
his fair friend of Auteuil. He dined twice or thrice every week 
at the Hermitage of Mme. Helvétius, pausing on the way, in those 
idyllic times, to chat with the children or the peasants he might 
meet. Being enamoured of Mme. Helvétius, Franklin asked her 
hand. Morellet relates that, following a day passed in exchanging 
all sorts of nonsense with her, Franklin wrote her the charming 
letter, so typical of his tactful and delicate open-heartedness, dated 
at the Elysian Fields, in which, after confiding to her that he had 
surprised Helvétius and Mrs. Franklin down there on terms of the 
tenderest intimacy, he closes with the words: “Let us avenge 
ourselves!’”! 

Here is the portrait that Bachaumont sketches of Franklin 
at the beginning of 1777: “He has a fine physiognomy, scanty 
hair, and a fur cap which he constantly wears on his head. In 
public he is very reserved with regard to the news from his country, 
which he is never tired of praising; he says that Heaven, jealous 
of its beauty, sent it the scourge of war.’” 

But he also had many kind things to say about the women of 
France, whose society, according to Laboulaye, he enjoyed more 
than anything else. As he remarked: “The most faithful and 
valuable friend one can have is a French woman who is old enough 
to have no further pretensions.’”* In fact, Mme. Helvétius was 
not the only one toward whom he felt himself attracted. Just 
beside his own dwelling in the rue Raynouard there lived a skillful 
and fascinating claveciniste with whom he was to pass many 
exquisite hours—Mme. Brillon de Jouy; and Franklin preferred 


1Letter written in French (No. XXIX, Unpubl. Correspondence of Franklin, Vol. 
L pp. 74-76). 
?Mémoires secrets,’ X, p. 33. 


“Correspondence de B. Franklin,” translated and annotated by E. Laboulaye 
(1866), Vol. II, p. 120. 
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such intimacy of art and intelligence to the hero-worship with 
which he was everywhere pursued in Paris. There he might be 
seen, at a ball given by Mme. de Floissac, surrounded by all the 
pretty women in the assemblage, who vied with each other in 
paying him homage, and even kissing him, “unhindered by the 
spectacles that he always wore on his nose,” reports Bachaumont, 
who adds that his grandsons, still more desirous than their grand- 
father to keep abreast of fashion in Paris, wore shoes with red 
heels. And in March, 1778, when Franklin, urged by his liking 
for music, attended the Concert des Amateurs, the entire audience 
gave him a stupendous ovation; while some months thereafter 
the Loge des Neuf Sceurs [Lodge of the Nine Sisters], who had 
literary pretentions, tendered him a demonstrative welcome. 
They even presented him with Voltaire’s apron.’ 

At the home of the Brillons, as with Mme. Helvétius, Frank- 
lin was charmed by an atmosphere more reposeful and better 
suited to his disposition, whose leading traits are deftly character- 
ized by Morellet: “The perfection of frank good-nature united 
with a simplicity of manners and candour of mind that made 
themselves felt in the smallest matters; an extreme tolerance and, 
above all, a mild serenity that was readily transmuted into gayety: 
—such was the social aspect of this great man.’” 

The Brillons de Jouy belonged to an old Parisian family who 
had been property-holders in Passy since 1730. Jacques Brillon 
de Jouy, the son of Pierre-Jacques (1671-1736), an equery, asso- 
ciate justice, and advocate to the parliament, who had made him- 
self known by various works of literature and jurisprudence, was 
living at that time in a house at No. 7 rue de Passy; this he sold in 
1748 to the marquis of Tessé; and on August 6, 1770, the Brillons, 
attracted by the well-nigh pastoral tranquillity of the smiling 
village, acquired a considerable estate at Passy by purchasing 
from a Mme. Rollin the house which now bears the number 13 in 
the rue Raynouard. This property included a magnificent garden 
covering the slope down to the Seine; during the opening years of 
the century it had belonged to the marquis de Bussy.® 

Here it was that Burney, in 1770, heard Mme. Brillon de 
Jouy, the wife of the Receiver-General of trust-funds, Jacques 
Brillon. Born at Paris on July 13, 1744, Anne-Louise Boyvin 
d’Hardencourt could boast a musical inheritance. Her father, 


Mémoires secrets,” Vol. X, p. 47. 
*Morellet, ““Mémoires,”’ Vol. 1, pp. 289, 290. 


*G. Cucuel, “Histoire d’une maison de Passy” (Bulletin of the Historical Society 
of Auteuil and Passy, No. VIII, pp. 148-149). 
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Louis-Charles, royal equery, councillor and secretary, was con- 
sidered around 1750 to be an elect melomaniac. In her magnifi- 
cent residence at Passy she was a rival of Mme. Helvétius, with her 
salon frequented by nearly all the musicians of Paris, besides 
numerous visiting artists. Distinguished among these was the 
celebrated and singular baron de Bagge, a violinomaniac whose 
concerts, given in his home in the rue de la Feuillade, were eagerly 
attended. At these concerts one met Schobert, harpsichordist 
to the prince de Conti, and André-Noél Pagin, one of Tartini’s 
best pupils and violinist to the count de Clermont; between 1747 
and 1750 Pagin had played with striking success at the Concerts 
Spirituels. When Boccherini came to Paris in 1767, he did not 
forget to pay his respects to Mme. Brillon de Jouy; and Burney 
expresses the warmest admiration for the talents of the chAtelaine 
de Passy, which he had an opportunity to appreciate in 1770. 
He calls her one of the best among European harpsichordists, 
adding that the lady not only plays the most difficult pieces with 
a great deal of expression, but executes them at sight and with the 
utmost facility. He had an opportunity of convincing himself, 
having “had the honor” of hearing her play several pieces of music 
which he himself had presented to her. 

But Mme. Brillon did not confine herself to the réle of an 
executant; Burney informs us that 
she likewise composes, and was so obliging as to play several of her own 
sonatas, both on the harpsicord and piano forte, accompanied on the violin 
by M. Pagin. 
So it would appear that Mme. Brillon had written sonatas for 
two instruments, probably sonatas for harpsichord or pianoforte 
with violin accompaniment such as were so much in vogue at that 
epoch and had supplanted the earlier sonata for solo violin with 
basso continuo. It seems that these works were never engraved. 
Regarding Mme. Brillon, Burney continues: 
Her application and talents are not confined to the harpsichord; she 
plays on several instruments; knows the genius of all that are in common 
use, which she said it was necessary for her to do, in order to avoid con- 
posing for them such things as were either impracticable or unnatural; 
she likewise draws well and engraves, and is a most accomplished and 


agreeable woman. ‘To this lady many of the famous composers of Italy 
and Germany . . . have dedicated their works. 


In fact, Boccherini had inscribed to her the sonatas for 
violin and harpsichord of his Op. 5; Schobert had dedicated to her 


1Charles Burney, “The Present State of Music in France and Italy” (1771, Vol. 1, 
pp. 42-43). 
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his trio-sonatas for harpsichord, violin and bass (Op. 10); and in 
1771 Ernst Eichner, Concertmeister to the Herzog von Zwei- 
briicken, offered her his Op. 3, also a set of trio-sonatas. The 
decoration encircling the music-room of Mme. Brillon was worthy 
of the delightful music heard therein; and Franklin, in one of his 
Bagatelles, entitled “Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout,” 
describes certain of its details. The celebrated physicist, who, 
as we know, suffered from the gout, gives the latter a speaking- 
part in a dialogue wherein it scolds him for neglecting the laws of 
health. 


Gout. You know M. Brillon’s gardens, and what fine walks they 
contain; you know the handsome flight of one hundred steps, which 
lead from the terrace above to the lawn below. You have been in the 
practice of visiting this amiable family twice a week, after dinner, and it is 
a maxim of your own that “‘a man may take as much exercise in walking 
a mile, up and down stairs, as in ten on level ground.” What an oppor- 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise in both these ways! Did 
you embrace it, and how often? 

FRANKLIN. I cannot immediately answer that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 

FRANKLIN. Not once? 

Gout. Evenso. During the summer you went there at six o’clock. 
You found the charming lady, with her lovely children and friends, eager 
to walk with you and entertain you with their agreeable conversation; and 
what has been your choice? Why, to sit on the terrace satisfying your- 
self with the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the beauties of the 
garden below, without taking one step to descend and walk about in 
them. On the contrary, you call for tea and the chess-board; and lo! 
you are occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, and that besides two 
hours’ play after dinner; and then instead of walking home, which would 
have bestirred you a little, you step into your carriage. 


Evidently, Franklin is in the wrong; he does not walk enough, 
nor does he even return on foot to his own house, which would 
have been a very easy matter, since he dwelt in the immediate 
vicinity of Mme. Brillon. But praised be the Gout for its ques- 
tioning!—thanks to it we penetrate into the intimacy between 
Franklin and his hostess. 

He made the acquaintance of the claveciniste a very short 
time after his arrival in Paris, and his penchant for music was 
assuredly not alien to the warm amity which he straightway 
displayed toward Mme. Brillon. Indeed, his love of music is a 
matter of common knowledge; he played on the harp, the guitar, 
and the violin. When he, at the suggestion of Mr. Delaval of 
London, invented the harmonica, he imagined that the instrument 
might supplant the pianoforte. He told Abbé Morellet of the 
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impressions, at once vivid and pleasing, that he had experienced 
on hearing certain Scotch airs. During a journey beyond the 
Alleghanies the wife of a Scotchman had sung for him, one fine 
evening, the air “Such merry as we have been,” and so movingly, 
that the tears stood in his eyes. After the lapse of thirty years, 
the memory of the emotion then experienced was still strong 
within him. Thereupon Morellet attempted a French translation 
of the song which had given Franklin so much pleasure; he did 
the same with regard to other melodies, and the Doctor accom- 
panied these airs on his harmonica.’ 

Music-making was, indeed, a usual form of diversion at the 
home of the Patriarch of Passy, where Mme. Helvétius, departing 
from her habit and deserting her “hermitage,” called once a week 
with her faithful acolytes La Roche, Morellet and Cabanis. So 
it came that Franklin also had his “‘social circle”; and when dinner 
had been served, the evening passed gayly. Morellet sang drink- 
ing-songs, more especially one which he had composed in honor 
of his American host:? 

Que V’histoire sur l’airain 
Grave le nom de Franklin. 
Pour moi, je veux, a sa gloire, 
Faire une chanson a boire: 


Le verre en main 
Chantons notre Benjamin. 


Always nicely facetious, “Benjamin” addressed a certain 
Letter from Abbé Franklin to Abbé Morellet, decorated with 
comical drawings by his grandson, in which he set forth “sundry 
moral and philosophical Christian reflexions” with which a drinking- 
song of Morellet’s had inspired him.? 

Returning to the Bagatelles, we shall now show that Franklin, 
beginning in 1778, had entered into relations with the claveciniste. 
For we may read, in the introduction to these genial fantasies, 
that Mme. Brillon was a most amiable lady with an eminent 
talent for music; that she lived in Passy, where she associated 
with Mr. Franklin; in the summer of 1778 they made an excursion 
together to “the Moulin Joli, a little island in the Seine” (then the 
property of Mme. Brillon), and here they saw a swarm of May-flies 
(ephemeree) dancing over the river-edge. On the morrow, Frank- 
lin confided to Mme. Brillon certain reflections which this outing 
had suggested to him, and immediately engaged in a musical 

1Morellet, ‘“‘Mémoires,” Vol. I, pp. 289-290. 


*It was sung to the air ““Camarades, lampons.” 
3Morellet, “Mémoires,” Vol. I, pp. 294 et seq. 
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discussion. Speaking of the ephemere he says: “I listened 
through curiosity to the discourse of these little creatures; but 
.. . L could make but little of their conversation. I found how- 
ever by some broken expressions that I heard now and then, they 
were disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a cousin, the other a moscheto.” A little further on he tells 
of another ephemera whose soliloquy amused him: “I put it 
down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am 
so much indebted for the most pleasing of all amusements, her 
delicious company and heavenly harmony.” (On Mme. Brillon 
he bestowed the title of “Brillante,” and called Mme. Helvétius 
“Notre Dame d’Auteuil.”’) 

In the above we note a characterization of Mme. Brillon’s 
playing, in a style worthy of the inventor of the harmonica. Hear 
what Cabanis has to say concerning this curious instrument: “It 
produces effects hitherto unknown to art. . . . It would seem that 
its vibrations act directly upon the nervous system in its entirety; 
and in the aérial impressions (as one might call them) with which 
it encompasses you, there is really something magical.””! 

But let us hasten to add, that Franklin wished to have his 
term “celestial harmony” understood literally; for he proposed 
nothing less than to give concerts in Paradise with the assistance 
of his fair friend. 

In any event, the first of the Bagatelles, ““The Ephemera,” 
was addressed by Franklin in 1778 to Mme. Brillon, and the 
physicist, in a letter to William Carmichael, expresses himself with 
regard to her as follows: 


The person to whom it [““The Ephemera”’] was addressed is Mme. 
Brillon, a lady of most respectable character and pleasing conversation, 
mistress of an amiable family in this neighbourhood, with which I spend 
an evening twice in every week. She has, among other elegant accom- 
plishments, that of an excellent musician, and, with her daughters who 
sing prettily, and some friends who play, she kindly entertains me and my 
grandson with little concerts, a cup of tea, and a game of chess. I call 
this my opera, for I rarely go to the Opera at Paris!? 


Franklin not merely visited Mme. Brillon twice in every 
week, where tea, chess and music alternated with piquant conver- 
sation, but he furthermore engaged in a copious correspondence 
with her which presents many points of interest, on account of the 
lifelike impressions one receives of the most salient mental traits 
of the great American. As for that, his fair friend returned the 


1Cabanis, “‘(Euvres completes,” Vol. V, p. 242. 
The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, p. 408. 
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compliment in full; the Philosophical Society has preserved no 
fewer than 119 letters addressed to Franklin by Mme. Brillon. 

On turning the leaves of this vast correspondence, one ascer- 
tains that it deals with a number of principal themes. First of 
all, there is the moral and psychological theme, which appears at 
the very outset of these epistolary exchanges; then, the courtly 
badinage, interspersed with colloquies on music; finally, a pro- 
posed marriage of Franklin’s grandson, William Temple, to a 
daughter of Mme. Brillon. Replying to a letter from Mme. 
Brillon of May 11, 1779, Franklin finds, as she herself does, that 
she has a too sensitive heart, and proceeds to sketch a theory of 
sensitiveness; according to him, it is well to suffer for one’s own 
faults, but one should not immoderately afflict oneself about those 
of others. Franklin’s tone is that of a wholly paternal adviser; 
he calls Mme. Brillon his “‘very dear and ever-amiable daughter,” 
and felicitates her on having faithfully fulfilled her duties as a 
mother, a wife, a friend and a Christian. He calls himself “af- 
fected” to be writing in bad French: “That may well disgust 
you, who write that charming language with such great purity 
and elegance”; but he consoles himself with the thought that his 
correspondent may find some pleasure in solving enigmas and in 
discovering secrets.' 

For the rest, Mme. Brillon takes her “good papa” to task 
regarding his mania for assuming himself to be a poor writer of 
French. She rightly observes: ““To make an academic discourse 
one must be a good grammarian, but to write to our friends all we 
need is a heart.” But, as she adds with fine psychological dis- 
cernment, Franklin can associate the best of hearts and most 
serene morale with what she terms a curious bluntness—which 
proves that the wisest of men let their wisdom go to wreck against 
the “rocks of femininity.” 

The fact is, that Franklin was extremely susceptible to fem- 
inine charms; to this nearly all his correspondence bears witness, 
as well as that “Exercise in French” in which he discusses the life 
he will lead with Mme. Brillon when they are in heaven. The 
good patriarch arranges everything in advance.” He writes: “I 
am constantly thinking about the arrangement of our affairs in 
that land.” However, his age permits him to reckon on arriving 
there easily the first, and well to the front. “It is probable that 
more than forty years will elapse after my arrival there, before you 


1The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, p. 411 et seq. 
2J. G. Rosengarten, loc. cit., pp. 21, 30, Exercise in French No. 5. Letter to 
Mme. Brillon, transcribed and corrected by her. 
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follow me.” He fears that during this long lapse of time Mme. 
Brillon will forget him, and he takes precautions to prevent this. 
“That is how I hit on the idea of suggesting that you should give 
me your word of honor not to renew your contract there with 
M. B. [Brillon].” Herein we note something of that tone of 
bantering gallantry, overlaid with unaffected kindliness, found 
in the letter to Mme. Helvétius quoted above. The elderly 
Franklin flirts; he squarely proposes to his amiable neighbor 
their union in a spiritual wedding; he would fain have her consent 
to be his fiancée for Paradise—only his friendship for M. Brillon 
awakens conscientious scruples: “At the same time, I will give 
you my word to wait for you; but this gentleman [M. Brillon| is 
so good, so generous to us both—he loves you, and we love him 
—so that I cannot reflect on this proposition without certain 
conscientious scruples.” And then our “good papa,” as Mme. 
Brillon calls him, indulges in flights of fancy, and hopes that he 
will be happier in Paradise than on earth in his relations with 
her; little by little he grows audacious: “Nevertheless (he con- 
tinues), the idea of an eternity in which I should win no greater 
favors than the permission to kiss your hands and occasionally 
your cheeks, or to pass two or three hours in your charming so- 
ciety on Wednesday and Saturday evenings—that is terrifying!” 
Whereupon, thinking that he might have gone too far, he beats a 
retreat, and his sensibilities vacillate between a show of resigna- 
tion and a formal declaration. His scruples forbid that he should 
continue to press his demands: 


But as I—like all who know you—desire to see you happy in all things, 
we can resign ourselves to saying no more about it at present, leaving you 
free to make a decision when we meet again. Whatever you may please 
to decide, I feel that I shall love you eternally. If you reject me, I may 
possibly turn my attentions to Mme. d’Hardencourt, who might perhaps 
be willing to share my lot; then I shall pass my hours of domesticity with 
her, and shall still be in a position to see you. 


The enamoured patriarch now takes up the subject of music, 
and outlines the program for the festivals and concerts that he 
will give in Paradise with Mme. Brillon: 


J shall have plenty of time in the course of those forty years [of waiting for 
her] to practise the harmonica, and maybe I shall then play well enough 
to be worthy of accompanying your piano-forte. Now and then we 
shall give little concerts; our good pére Pagin will assist us. 


This “good pére Pagin” had come to visit Franklin in his’ 
retreat at Passy, and the Doctor played for him on the harmonica. 
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The latter writes: ““M. Pagin did me the honor to visit me yester- 
day. He is certainly one of the best men imaginable, for he had 
the patience to listen to my playing of an air on the harmonica 
to the very end.”' So Franklin felt it his duty to invite him to 
his paradisaical concerts. He also speculates on his auditors, 
and enumerates those on whom he could count. He mentions 
M. Jupin, a neighbor of Mme. Brillon, M. de Chaumont, his own 
landlord, M. Jourdon, M. Grammont, Mme. du Tartre, all] 
“chosen friends,” who would constitute a most sympathetic 
audience. There would also be “‘the dear good daughters” of 
Mne. Brillon, “accompanied by some other young angels” whose 
portraits his fair friend had already given him. And (to wind 
up with an amusing conceit): ‘‘[All] will sing halleluia with us, 
We shall eat roasted tomatoes with butter and nutmeg, and we 
shall feel sorry for those who are not dead.” ‘This touch is pure 
Franklinese, and at its best; it shows the temper of this sunny men- 
tality, so deliciously roguish, whose sculpturesque sayings stand 
out in extraordinary relief.” 

This idea of reunion in Paradise haunted Franklin, and we 
encounter it again in a letter from Mme. Brillon, in which, after 
deploring the instability of terrestrial happiness, she writes: 


In Paradise we will be reunited, never to leave each other again. We 
shall there live on roasted apples only; the music will be composed of 
Scotch airs, all games will be given over to chess, so that no one may be 
disappointed. 


Here we meet with fresh testimony to Franklin’s fondness for 
Scotch tunes. Mme. Brillon adds an allusion to the famous 
Mesmer, who had established himself in Paris in 1778, where he 
attracted a circle of the curious around his tub; she hopes that in 
Paradise ‘‘M. Mesmer will content himself with playing on the har- 
monica, without bothering us about electric fluids.’’ 

The gallant badinage of Franklin peeps out continually—for 
example apropos of the tale that Mme. Brillon had devised about 
the gout, the draft of which the physicist returns to her witha 
protest against the insinuation formulated by the gout with respect 
to the réle played by love in the malady which bears its name. 
He even roundly declares that he would not be a sufferer from gout 
if the ladies of Passy displayed more Christian charity towards 
him.‘ 

The Life and Writings,” etc., Vol. X, p. 427. 
2J. G. Rosengarten, pp. 29, 30, Exercise in French No. 5. 


*The Life and Writings,”’ Vol. I, pp. 210, 211. 
‘Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 414, 415. 
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The friendship subsisting between Mme. Brillon and Franklin 
is ruffled by passing fits of jealousy. Franklin reproaches the 
claveciniste for the pretensions she manifests to a monopoly of his 
affection. ““You imagine (he writes) that my affection cannot be 
divided without being diminished.” He seeks to excite her pity 
for his “‘poor little love, so frail and ready to die of starvation,” 
and proposes a formal treaty of peace in nine articles which make 
amusing reading. Art. 1 stipulates that there shall be eternal 
peace, friendship and love between Mme. Brillon and Franklin; 
Art. 4 prescribes that when Franklin is visiting his friend he shall 
be obliged to take tea, to play chess, to hear music, and to do 
everything that she may require. According to the terms of 
Art. 5, he is to love no other woman but her, and Art. 8 ordains 
that when he is with her he shall do “whatever he pleases.”* Evil 
be to him who evil thinks! 

On her part, Mme. Brillon twines ever tighter around “her 
good papa” the bonds of her fond veneration. Of this, proof is 
found in numerous missives, more particularly in those which 
she wrote him from La Thuillerie, in which she dilates upon the 
discontent that his absence causes her. The letter from which we 
have already borrowed a vision of paradisiacal joys, commences 
with the following declarations: 


Here I am reduced to writing to you, my good papa, and to saying 
that I love you. It was sweeter no doubt to let you see it in my eyes. 
How am I going to spend the Wednesdays and ‘Saturday s? No teas, 
no chess, no music, no hope of seeing or embracing my good papa !? 


Another letter, very interesting from a musical point of view, 
requests news of the poor podagrist: 


How are you, my good papa? It has never cost me so much to go away 
from you; every evening I have the feeling that you would be very glad 
to see me, and every evening I think of you. 


With a facile pen, expert in scattering piquant phrases, Mme. 
Brillon depicts the joy she will experience on Franklin’s return. 
She hopes that the teas on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday 
morning may regain all their lustre, and enkindles the impatience 
of her correspondent by telling him that “My fat husband will 
make us laugh, our children will laugh together, our big neighbor 
will quiz, the Abbés La Roche and Morellet will eat all the butter.” 
Appended to this sportive note with reference to the gastronomic 


‘Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 432-434. 


*The Franklin Papers, Vol. 43, No. 33; letter from Mme. Brillon of October 138 
(at La Thuillerie). 
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tastes of the two celebrated philosophers is a chapter of the 
musical attractions: 


Pére Pagin will play “God of Love’ on his violin, I the march on 
the piano, and you “Petits Oiseaux” on the harmonica. O! my friend, 
let us see in the future fine and strong legs for you, and think no more 
of the bad one that has so persecuted you.! 


The reader may wish to know just what constituted this 
musical program on which Mme. Brillon relied to whet the appetite 
of Franklin. The “God of Love” that she entrusted to Pagin’s 
violin was an air from Le Carnaval et la Folie, a comedy-ballet by 
Destouches, brought out on January 3, 1704, and still enjoying, 
in spite of its age, great favor in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. As for the March announced by the pianiste, it was 
in all probability the Marche des Insurgents which made a furore 
at the time and which Franklin mentions to his friend in a letter 
addressed to her at Nice (where she spent the winters from 1782 
onward on account of her health), with his “Plea for Madame 
Brillon versus M. Franklin” (March, 1784): 


Here, my very dear friend, is one of my pleasantries, serious or clumsy, 
which I send you in hopes that it may possibly amuse you a little. In 
which case you will recompense me by giving me—I dare not say, a kiss, 
for yours are too precious and you are too miserly with them; but you 
will play me a Noél and the excellent Marche des Insurgents. 


Finally, the air “Petits Oiseaux,” which one meets with 
under the heading of “air sérieux”’ in several collections of the 
eighteenth century, was an old air by Michel Lambert, the father- 
in-law of Lully. 

Another and more serious subject included in Franklin’s 
correspondence with Mme. Brillon was a project of marriage be- 
tween the daughter of the latter and the Doctor’s grandson, 
William Temple Franklin—a project which had its inception in 
1781. Apparently it was in the month of April, 1781, that Frank- 
lin set forth, in the following terms, the reasons for his desiring 
the union of Mme. Brillon’s eldest daughter with his grandson: 


As for myself, I love the entire family without exception. I desire 
by this means to draw yet closer the tender ties of our friendship. Having 
practically lost my daughter by reason of the vast distance between us, I 
had hoped to find another in you, and still another in your daughter, to 
cherish my old age should I remain in France, and to close my eyes when 
death should claim me. I have a very high opinion of this amiable 


1Unpublished Correspondence of Franklin, Vol. II, p. 172. 
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demoiselle; I have observed her during the four years of our acquaint- 
ance, and I feel sure that she will make a good wife.' 


On the other hand, Franklin gave assurances that his grandson 
would make a good husband, and he refuted the objections raised 
by Mme. Brillon based on the difference in religion and the obli- 
gation of the young wife to leave France. 

To this letter Mme. Brillon replied on April 20, 1781: 


It would have been sweet to my heart, and most agreeable to 
M. Brillon, to form an alliance which would have made one family 
of us; we like your son and believe that he has all that is necessary to 
make a man distinguished and to render a woman happy.’ 


So the plan failed of realization. Two years later, Cunégonde 
Brillon married M. Paris Dillins, and Franklin himself jotted down 
the date of their marriage (October 20, 1783) on the card which 
informed him of the event. On November 28, 1784, he con- 
gratulated Mme. Brillon on the successful confinement of her 
daughter. ; 

Benjamin Franklin departed from France during the summer 
of 1785; he was suffering tortures from calculus. On June 28th 
he embarked at Havre with his two grandsons, and arrived 
at Philadelphia in mid-September. His departure caused unan- 
imous regret, and, as Morellet observes, created an immense 
void in the society of Auteuil and Passy. As to Franklin himself, 
he left much of his heart in France, and upon his return to Amer- 
ica he intimated to his friends beyond the ocean the profound 
sadness that he had experienced in bidding them farewell 

To Mme. Helvétius he extended his arms across the sea in 
anticipation of the “celestial kiss” which he steadfastly hoped to 
give her. He read and reread the “‘scribblings” of the good lady, 
and wrote Morellet that every time his dreams transported him 
to France, he went to Auteuil first of all. He also sent the Abbé 
some music composed in the United States, telling him that it 
was the first of American productions in this province: 


_ I thought some of these pieces might suit your taste by reason of 
their simplicity and feeling. The poetry of the fifth pleases me particu- 
larly, and I wish that you or M. de Cabanis would translate it, so that 
the translation might be sung to the same air.* 


“The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, pp. 417-420. 
‘Ibid., p. 420. 
*Morellet, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. $10. Apparently Franklin refers to the “Seven 


songs for the harpsichord or forte piano. The words and music composed by Francis 
Hopkinson,” published at Philadelphia in 1788.—Ed. 
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One effect of Franklin’s disappearance was a keen accession 
of the rivalry between his two lady friends Mme. Helvétius and 
Mme. Brillon—a perfectly courteous rivalry, however, since 
Mme. Brillon styled the widow of the philosopher her “aimable 
rivale.” “Ah! that great man!’ exclaimed Mme. Helvétius in 
the presence of Mme. Brillon, “we shall never see him again!” 
To which the latter responded that it was Mme. Helvétius’s 
fault! 

One of Franklin’s friends, Le Veillard, in a letter dated at 
Passy in October, 1785, gives an amusing glimpse of the mutual 
attitude of these two ladies. According to him, Franklin had 
much to reproach himself with. 


Here you had two good friends who were living on sufficiently 
amicable terms because they hardly ever saw each other, and each of 
whom you particularly assured was she that you loved the best; but 
you have written to the one, and sent no word to the other! The former 
loses no occasion to boast and to exhibit her letter everywhere. What 
do you expect the other todo? Here are two women at daggers drawn; 
their friends take sides, the war becomes general—so there you see what 
you have done! With a mere sheet of paper you set that half of the 
world on fire which so well assisted you to pacify the other half!! 


The victim of the sacrifice was none other than Mme. Brillon; 
but very luckily, at the moment when Franklin’s letter reached 
Mme. Helvétius, the pianiste was occupied in marrying off her 
second daughter to M. Vialal de Malachelle, counsel to the High 
Court of Assessment. “This affair,” continues Le Veillard, 
“thas rendered Mme. Brillon less sensible of your ingratitude, 
but later beware of her wrath, her nerves, and her vengeance.” 

The sombre prognostications of Le Veillard were not realized; 
Franklin, on April 19, 1788, expressed his affectionate sympathy 
with Mme. Brillon in her recent bereavements; then he acquainted 
her with his election to the Governorship of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, with details concerning his daily life and his grandsons 
Benjamin and Temple. He stated that his health was better 
than when he left Passy, and closed with one of the expressions 
so familiar to him—that he dwelt with great satisfaction on the 
thought that he would soon visit the other world.’ 

At the time when Franklin wrote this epistle, the last that 
Mme. Brillon was to receive from him, she was no longer living in 
Passy. The 18th of July, 1787, she had sold her house, with its 


1Letter from Le Veillard to Franklin of October 30, 1785 (“The ‘Life and Writs 
ings,”’ Vol. X, p. 464). 
2?Works of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. IX, p. 468. 
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lovely terraces and immense garden, to Louis-Pierre Chauveau; 
and on April 18th following she ceded to an honorary councillor of 
parliament, Jean-Nicolas Guillaumie, another parcel of real estate 
that she owned at Passy. And so, thus sorrowfully turned, we 
reach the concluding page of the faithfully friendly intercourse 
between Benjamin Franklin and Mme. Brillon de Jouy. 

The great American citizen passed away calmly at Philadel- 
phia on April the 17th, 1790, at the age of eighty-four. His death 
was universally mourned. The Count de Mirabeau pronounced, 
before the National Assembly, a discourse couched in moving 
language, emphasizing the irreparable loss that humanity had 
suffered. 

We again meet with Mme. Brillon at Paris, where, in 1801, 
she was residing at No. 10, rue des Vieilles Haudriettes. We may 
mention, as an interesting detail, that on May 26th of that year 
her eldest daughter, Cunégonde, aged thirty-six, whom Franklin 
had desired for his grandson, married, for the second time, Antoine- 
Marie Paris Dillins, aged fifty-five, former commissioned officer, 
the divorce of the Dillins couple having been decreed on October 
4, 1793, on account of “emigration.” 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











NOTES ON THE NEW ASSTHETIC OF 
POETRY AND MUSIC 


By HENRY BELLAMANN 


HERE are fashions in modernism. This is a weakness, 

Many of the “liberated” composers, painters and poets 

achieve a fine gesture. There is apparent freedom in the ges- 
ture—it seems to indicate arrival. There is something in it of 
Alpine finality: “This is the peak. Regard the view!” 

The stride, the gesture, the mise-en-scéne invoke applause. 
There is the inescapable implication that such ardent ascents are 
not consummated in encumberment of academic regalia. Only 
after a thousand or so such manifestations does the agitated 
peace of criticism regain something of reflective placidity. The 
mind withdraws a little and perspective reasserts itself. There 
is a chill sense of familiarity as act succeeds act in this super- 
vaudeville. The keen diagnostician perceives that initial scle- 
rosis whose end is the fatal cliché. How quickly the daring of 
slang becomes academic speech with all the circumstance of 
orthodoxy! 

Composer after composer, poet after poet, may be cited whose 
fancy is seized by single features of artistic revolt and who thereby 
exchanges one dogma for another. One composer holds fast to 
the rigidities of musical forms whose eharacteristics were never 
musical, but literary, and upon these fastens the decorations of a 
fantastic harmony no less severe in its exclusions than the text- 
books of Ebenezer Prout. Another pours the old wine of con- 
ventional musical speech into the new bottles of unfamiliar form. 
Neither is one step nearer freedom than before. 

We feel in all these procedures the drag of a fashion—the 
subtle pull of influence that converts the direct aim of force into 
the futility of trajectory. There is evident the esthetic inca- 
pacity of immature thinking. There is the readily discerned 
inability to set wp an abstract standard of form and speech for each 
new creation. And this is the crux of the whole matter. While 
it is obviously true that no one can write as though others had not 
written before him, it is certain that no work of art should derive 
in either form or speech. Pure idea is unique—however slight. 
Its form—‘“its ultimate and unique form”—lies within itself as 
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plant lies in seed. Its ultimate exact foliation is predestined in 
conception. Tradition, background and technique are but soil 
and sunshine. Everything should fall away (be weeded out) 
before the solitary growth of idea. The freedom, the genuine 
freedom, which implies freedom from even the author’s preconcep- 
tions, involves the simultaneous creation of a special esthetic. 
The poem, the sonata or symphony, has a standard fixed in the 
nature of truth. It has no right to stand upon any comparison. 
On the other hand, it submits itself to the test of an abstract ideal 
—the measurement by a unique standard which is inherent in 
itself. 

The inability of any but the exceptional artist to attain to 
anything approximating this truth which in its essential nature is 
freedom itself, is evident throughout modern art. The very 
conception of such an extra-empyrean of free esthetics is in itself 
the act of a first-rate creative imagination. We are aware that 
such a concept does exist in the collective mentality of the very 
few first-rete minds of contemporary art. Nor is this concept 
the exclusive property of a Benedetto Croce or a Ferruccio 
Busoni. It is the sum total of a tendency perceived in isolated 
and unrelated works. It is the overtone of a vast sub-bass of 
struggle. The struggle is the discontent of pure idea. 

It has long been apparent that man’s thought and feeling 
differ radically from their artistic expression. Emotion that 
flows into the human heart like a river, or like a wind, intricate 
with many hidden cross currents, has been forced to assume forms 
derived from other phases of experience—artificial forms to which 
these wild streams are shaped as diverted waters are shaped to 
elaborate lagoons, there to stagnate and lose entirely their original 
character. These forms are arbitrary forms designed to satisfy 
some phase of culture when symmetry was probably held to be the 
highest artifice, and the varied and complicate forms of nature 
were beyond the grasp of analysis or understanding. Form, I 
take it, includes every character and detail of the expression of an 
artistic idea. “In the Potter’s Shop of Art the vessel takes its 
shape from the contents.” 

* * 
* 


It is the rapidity with which these changes in modern 
writing have come about, rather than the actual character of 
the changes themselves, that has led to the cry of “artistic 
bolshevism.” It is for the close student to trace the intimate 
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connection that exists between the vital forces of the old and the 
strangest novelties in the technique of the new. Revolution is 
but evolution moving with unwonted speed. The strange met- 
amorphosis of seed, the bursting of buds into the waywardness 
of blossom, and the final miracle of fruit, have all of the externali- 
ties of revolution. It is most clear to those who know the old and 
the new equally well that the present efflorescent freedom within 
archaic rigidities does reveal the logic of a natural step in the 
evolution of art. 

The great masters knew this and illustrated it in the fulness 
of their artistic achievement. Beethoven climbed heights un- 
trodden in his time and beheld distances undreamed of by his 
contemporaries. The last sonatas and quartets—the story is so 
old!—were regarded as expressions of the disintegration of genius. 
To-day we see those compositions as freedoms surprisingly close 
kin to the aims of some of the most advanced and decried com- 
posers. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy is a peak so high that its 
shadow falls far into futurity. 

The methods of comparative criticism are linking together 
these apparently isolated peaks into a range of related heights, 
In the knowledge of these relations, is it not time that we perceive 
the significance of certain craggy ascents on which our critical 
feet are stumbling? 

Radical and simultaneous changes have taken place quite re- 
cently in the three great expressional factors of music and poetry— 
vocabulary, rhythm, and form. An examination of these three 
components may show whether we have departed from the way of 
artistic evolution, or whether we have returned to the great stream 
of primal sources. 

The Imagist school of poets accomplished a much needed 
task of housecleaning in throwing out the ancient clutter of out- 
worn poetic formule. Their rejection of words which had lost 
currency everywhere save in poetry that was an echo of songs 
sung long ago, their insistence upon extreme economy of means, 
and their return to a language made up of words found in the living 
organism of present-day speech—these were accomplishments of 
first-rate importance. The sum of their achievement was the 
creation of a technique that fitted the body of contemporary 
thought and feeling like a perfect garment. That the result in 
actual poetry was rather fragmentary is true. But in the group 
of Imagists were poets bigger than any school, and they learned 
the lessons of Imagism and passed on. Imagism in poetry, like 
Cubism in painting, left its mark. One or two Imagists became 
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lapidarists and spent themselves polishing microscopic brilliants. 
Every tidal ebb leaves empty shells. 

A changed vocabulary means a changed music. One of the 
characteristics of the new poetry is the gracious fall of its suave 
music. Some of the new poetry, unfortunately, abounds in 
musical effects which are foreign to the nature of language. 

Now I am not disturbed by the introduction of elements ap- 
parently foreign to an art when there is an immediately decorative 
effect, but I am aware of the danger in the introduction of ele- 
ments destructive of those principles which preserve the exclusive 
character of an art. Music is a necessary element of good poetry, 
but it is a resultant. When a poet introduces musical elements 
which have no other reason for being than to make music inde- 
pendent of the carrying on or developing of the poetic idea, there 
is felt the immediate and dangerous presence of a disintegrating 
force. It is the cessation of the movement of idea for a whirligig 
pastime. It will be found that the proper music of a poem is not 
translatable into actual terms of music as such. It thereby 
proves its inherence in the poetic idea. Extraneous musical 
effects are always translatable into terms of mere music—they 
become music-making for their own sake and are usually musical 
effects of a decidedly third-rate musical character. These effects 
are instantly translatable into terms of every-day music and as such 
fall somewhat below the efforts of Mr. Irving Berlin. This is said 
with full realization of the danger of criticizing one art in terms of 
another, but with an equal certainty that whenever one art tres- 
passes on the exclusive properties of another, it must be esti- 
mated in terms of the invaded art. Onomatopeeic repetitions 
are but the rosalias of musical composition—those facile devices 
of development barred from music by fundamental instincts of 
taste. “th: 

The point to be made is that through the use of a quite mod- 
ernized vocabulary, a highly illustrative musical texture has been 
acquired by poetry and that the limitations of these effects are 
already sharply defined by those poets who have exceeded them. 

The changes in the vocabulary of music have come much 
more gradually, but are marked with the advent of each com- 
poser of importance. The vocabulary of music (its tonal com- 
binations) has always been harassed by academic restrictions 
crippling its natural exercise to a degree unknown in the use of 
language for poetry. Each composer felt the restrictions and 
each broke over the barriers to some extent. Only quite recently 
has the absurdity of the laws of composition aroused sufficiently 
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concerted action to invalidate them in any beneficial measure, 
The composer has finally come to see that the conventions of 
musical composition have no foundation in the laws of nature and 
that even the apparent demands of the ear are based upon the 
empiricism of listening. Each tone has been perceived to stand 
alone as a unit bearing no inalterable relation to any other. Each 
combination of tones is in the same way a unit of expression and 
owes only such allegiance to its context as the exigencies of indi- 
vidual thought demand. 

The scale itself is an arbitrary selection of points fixed in the 
midst of countless other points. Its seeming satisfaction to the 
ear is quite simply a matter of habit. The imposition of further 
rigidities in this checkerboard of fixed relations should be mani- 
festly absurd. But it is hard for even the most advanced com- 
posers to abandon the fetish of tonality. The fluidity of the 
Wagnerian modulation and the still greater harmonic insecurity 
in the music of César Franck were important steps. Debussy’s 
frequent use of the whole-tone scale with its foreign feel further 
blurred the lines of tonality. Now we hear of harmonies used 
contrapuntally, and of poly-tonality. The latter phrase is really 
a contradiction in terms—certainly there would seem to be no 
need for such a doctrine. Why preserve, even in simultaneity, 
two or more sets of artificial relations? 

A tone, or a combination of tones, is an entity— it says a cer- 
tain thing, it has a definite quality, and this authentic speech 
should be used with exactly the same liberty a painter feels in the 
use of colors. Any restrictions in the juxtaposition of harmonies 
or in the combination of them must be derived from their inner 
musical meanings. There is a musical logic, but it is rooted in the 
character of what Combarieu calls la pensée musicale. Any effort to 
criticize or bring the essential freedom of the manipulation of sound 
into harmony with the ear as it is formed by habits of listening is 
evidence of a serious misconception of the very nature of music. 

I wish to make it plain that I am no adherent of that “in- 
verted orthodoxy”’ which believes all of the old order to be wrong, 
and all of the new to be right. I am as aware of as many futil- 
ities and insincerities in the work of to-day as I am of those in the 
old. But it is most clear that both music and poetry sacrificed an 
early freedom and built for themselves prison houses of artificial 
convention from which they are struggling to be free. 

The perfect logic of the Gregorian chant yielded to the 
strange confusion of the first mensural music. The beginnings of 
harmony crystallized a thousand contrapuntal regulations which 
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were based on the requirements of the ear formed by a different 
kind of music—these regulations were based on horizontal listening 
and transferred to vertical thinking! 

There is now a disorder bordering on chaos in the material of 
musical composition, and the charlatan is having his day along 
with the sincere seeker after the truth. 

It is impossible not to feel misgivings when we are able to 
separate matter and manner and find them dissimilar. It is as 
though a figure of exotic richness were suddenly divested of a robe 
of curious fashion, revealing the tatters of beggary beneath. This 
has particular force when tue fashion and device of the masquerade 
assume the pomp of esoteric significance. 

The music of Leo Ornstein illustrates this. Robbed of the 
heavy obscurity of its “‘note-clusters,” the framework of form and 
thematic material is exposed in the nakedness of utter banality. 
With the panoply of prestidigitation went all that could attract 
notice. The “note-clusters” are garments that conceal beggary of 
invention. 

This is no objection to cacophony. Schénberg with a quite 
different method strafes the ear more mercilessly, but one must 
concede a logic—even though it proceed from false premises—a 
logic that renders the disentanglement of matter and manner im- 
possible. So also Skriabin, Strawinsky and Malipiero. Casella, 
on the other hand, has a fashion of speech and vocabulary singu- 
larly strident, acrid, and penetrant. As Carl Sandburg writes of 
“good-byes” in terms of steamboat whistles and fireworks, so 
Casella sings lullabies to the bitter harmonies of the funébre, the 
macabre, and the barbaric. And this reveals the unfortunate 
entanglement of thought in an inelastic fashion of speech. 

Nor will a just critic urge an objection to the ever increasing 
complexity of the modern score when that complexity reveals itself 
as the just measure of the musical thought. 

Contemporary piano music, for example, has reached a de- 
gree of technical intricacy that verges on the impossible. Often 
the scores can be visually disentangled with comparative ease 
while imposing on the hand the most painful of difficulties. As 
was said, difficulty is not exactly a matter of prime importance, 
but the relation of that difficulty to the thing expressed is of para- 
mount importance because the chance that the work will ever 
be brought to a hearing depends upon it. 

This intricacy of detail and rhythmical complexity is the 
manifestaton of the concern of modern psychology with obscure 
and sometimes quite unimportant matters. Carried into the 
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domain of music this exploration of the processes of unimportant 
mentalities involves the same esthetic doubts that invalidate so 
much “literary music.”” The same thing might be said more simply 
and more clearly in words. The charge of cerebralism becomes 
justified whenever a composer invests small musical interests with 
imposing facades wrought with elaborate arabesques of composi- 
tional virtuosity. One is not greatly impressed with the reiterated 
refrain of not being understood. That gesture may give pause, 
but it is not arresting. The world is quite rich in good musicians 
who are most hospitable to any departure the young composer 
may venture. There is really little that is baffling in contem- 
porary work. The task of shearing through a formidable com- 
plexity, once accomplished, yields too often but the invention of a 
third- or fourth-rate imagination clothed in the perfection of 
unquestioned technical ability. 

The prevalence of this fatal lack of musical logic lays the 
foundation of critical pessimism. 

There is justice in the reminder to the contemporary com- 
poser that Bach and Beethoven overwhelmed the imagination 
and invoked the infinite with a few simple chords. When new 
ideas and far-reaching fancy may demand for their adequate 
expression all of this array of modern technic, no one will shirk 
the labor of meeting the difficulties. But there must be a cor- 
respondence between concept and execution which seems exces- 
sively rare just now. 

Before me is a piano sonata running through nearly a hun- 
dred pages. In it one finds every known keyboard difficulty 
piled one upon another with utter disregard of the structure of 
the human hand. The physical difficulties of this sonata are as 
nothing compared with the mental difficulty of thinking the highly 
complex rhythmic structure. I am lost in admiration for the 
technical ability of the composer. The work is not without some 
magic of harmonic effects—it has a quite beautiful texture. All of 
these richnesses are invested in the expression of a commonplace 
prettiness of theme that does not outrank Godard. 

I repeat that when this composer, or any other composer, has 
a concept worthy of this mighty structure, there will be pianists 
ready to play whatever he may write. Until then no one will 
assume such an incredible labor. 

It is as though we saw a child of a simple civilization stumble 
upon the treasure house of a king. He is incapable of putting to 
proper use the jeweled magnificence of the multiform para- 
phernalia. 
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Structure, in its every detail, must be an outgrowth of the 
jdea—must be contained, to its uttermost possibility, in the germ 
concept. When we perceive the desperate discrepancies in much 
present writing we are compelled to believe that such a technique 
is deliberate cerebralisation. Cerebralisation is science, not art. 

The undying optimism that is human forces a belief that this 
new technique holds unlimited possibilities for such composers as 
have, so far, evaded discovery. As these notes are concerned with 
no further criticism than the esthetic basis of new procedures, it 
is necessary to proclaim instant admiration for their advance. 
Nowhere is the advance so remarkable as in rhythm. Modern 
music offers a prose-like structure with a comparative suppression 
of metrical accents and an insistence upon agogics that throws 
more and more responsibility upon the validity of the musical 
thought itself. Sense does not, in such an exacting speech, 
become so readily submerged in the intoxication of rhythms 
reiterated to the point of hypnotism. It is precisely here that 
the great gap between the present status of music and poetry is 
apparent. . 

In the wide range of rhythmic variety at his command, the 
musician has always had immeasurably the advantage of the 
poet. The variable time-values of the notes alone give him that. 
The poet has no tempo devices, or but few—and these but 
primitive suggestions. He has had a rigid pattern imposed 
upon him—a framework of unalterable divisions into which all of 
his windy patterns of singing had to be fitted. How strict forms 
of meter and rhyme came to rule English poetry is too well known 
to need comment here. The poet’s effort to break away from 
them is but an effort to regain something that honestly belongs to 
him. We need not so much justify this as to examine the result. 
Meter alone asks much of the writer—rhyme demands more. I 
have no patience with the defender of old forms who says the 
modern poet is shirking a difficulty. There is hardly a vers librist 
who has not written and published faultless specimens in strictly 
thymed and measured forms. “Difficulty is not a desideratum in 
art.” It is not, but impossibility is. Nor do I care who quotes 
Dante to the effect that rhyme never made him say other than 
what he wished—all of that is easy enough to say when one is 
writing in a language four-fifths of whose words end in vowels. 
Even at that we witness the endless inversions and intricate 
twistings of Dante’s phrases before he could bring his rhymes to 
Place. The argument is absurd when English with its poverty of 
thyme is in question. 
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The iambus is of the genius of the English language, and 
blank verse has not far to go to find its own plane of freedom. 
But even here the arbitrarily cut line plays havoc with the larger 
organic rhythms. It is a pretty exercise to rearrange classic pas- 
sages of blank verse, or even Wordsworth’s sonnets, on the page 
according to the actual rhythms and observe the incalculable 
gain in clearness. Why anyone should battle so seriously for a 
uniform line of any particular length when its only virtue is uni- 
formity, and when it militates so nearly fatally against a presen- 
tation to the eye of the rhythms of the thought and feeling as con- 
ceived by the writer, passes comprehension. There is no need to 
claim that the reader can find the rhythms and feel them accurately 
for himself. We know very well that the rhythmic sense of the 
average reader is of the most rudimentary kind. 

It seems little enough to grant that the poet should be allowed 
to arrange his lines on the page according to the length of their 
rhythmic curve. This arranging has been badly done by many 
of the new poets—that will be granted readily enough. The 
claim is not made that all of the persons writing vers libre are 
possessed of poetic talent. The claim is not made for those writing 
in other forms. The art of modern poetry demands the right to 
be judged by its best output. 

Surely every one will agree that the poet has not enough 
notational devices at hiscommand. The musician has time-values 
for notes of whatever length he wishes. He has all degrees of 
speed; he can set against each other any number of different 
rhythms in simultaneous movement. He can represent the poly- 
dimensional aspect of his moods by varying dynamics. He has 
the privilege of the vastly expressive use of repetitions in con- 
trasting timbres. He has, above all, that infinitely expressive 
thing—the pause. The pause is like a star of silence in a sky of 
sound. It gives meaning to everything around it. Consider 
what use Debussy made of silences—mere rests in his scores. 
There are climaxes of emotional intensity in Pelléas et Mélisande 
rendered immensely more impressive because they were attained 
by silences instead of the use of full orchestral thunders. 

Against all of this richness of expressional material capable 
of infinite variations and combinations we set equally great tasks 
for the poet and deny him the simplest typographical devices by 
which he may clarify his meaning. 

Slight innovations have gained place. The indented line 
which places the thought, so to speak, on different planes; the 
ireer use of dots and spacings—these are probably welcomed by 
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most readers. But the poet is still fighting for the simple right to 
set his rhythms on paper in a fashion to present himself clearly, 
while the musician, who long since gained that much, has passed on 
to new conquests. 

It is true that music has been hampered by the same severe 
rhythmic patterns, but the musician found so many ways of cir- 
cumventing them—rests, retardations, accelerations, tempo rubato, 
the pause, the suppression of accents, special accents, indicated 
agogic stresses, syncopations, the cadenza, the recitative, to men- 
tion only a few. But the best written score could not be made 
wholly fool-proof and one heard the abomination of regularly 
recurring accents which so often make nonsense of the best sense. 
So now we see Cyril Scott changing the time-signature with almost 
every bar—an almost infantile practice, for there still remain 
many more metrical accents than are to be performed. The com- 
poser merely goes one step further and places a touching faith in 
the executant—a hazardous practice. 


* * 
* 


Form seems to be something much talked about in journal- 
istic and academic quarters and but little understood. Form 
would seem to mean normally something symmetrical—or else 
something of that type of development which offers in one part a 
rule of measure for other parts. Conventionalized flowers are 
now left for the china painter, the stone mason, or the decorator 
of knick-knacks; we demand from the real painter of flowers a 
perfecting of the forms of nature—a perfecting of the inherent 
character of nature’s variable and faulty forms, not a perfecting 
of external shapes. Whenever music or poetry attains a high de- 
velopment of form we hear the watchman’s cry of “‘formlessness.”’ 
In most cases that means that the form is too elaborate for the 
critic to trace its logic. Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata, 
Op. 106, is such a work. All through the years it has been spoken 
of as “uninspired,” “chaotic,” “formless.” The great learning, the 
severe intellectual exercise necessary to an understanding of its 
structure has left the impression that there is nothing to be found 
there beyond its technical intricacy. This is really very far from 
the truth. There are few things in music more logical, or more 
beautiful in form. There is a subtlety of relation between widely 
separated parts, and there is an inherent unity, and a diversity 
within the unity reminding one of nothing so much as the intricate 
foliation of a great tree. Its content is on a high plane—far, 
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very far above the emotional heat of more ingratiating composi- 
tion by the same composer. Surely there is place in the world for 
an art that is purely an art of selection, arrangement and intellec- 
tual development. 

If the artist has experience of beauty, and if he expresses his 
reaction to that experience with accuracy and economy, all lesser 
considerations may be trusted to take care of themselves. 

This casts no doubt or dishonor on old forms. There are 
thoughts that cry out for the sonnet form, inhospitable as some 
languages are to that essentially Italian form; there are musical 
ideas whose need of fugal treatment is absolute. 

The satisfaction of “sonata form” is based upon something 
real; enunciation, development and recapitulation represent a 
curve. There is that element of return, of recurrence, that grat- 
ifies a rather primitive appreciation. The logical and inevitable 
evolution of this rudimentary principle into the difficult forms of 
modern composition escapes all but highly trained perceptions. 

The use of rhyme, regular, irregular, or internal; the identi- 
fication of certain harmonies, rhythms, cadences, or sequences 
with a given work—these prick out characteristics and boundaries 
of form that give to a work “a sense of sphericity’ which un- 
doubtedly emphasizes its sometimes hidden shapeliness. 

But when these features of form are carried over into the realm 
of the intellectual or emotional, and the recurrence, or recurve, is in 
the nature of related thoughts or feelings, they are infinitely more 
difficult to perceive. ‘This is the calculus of higher unities whose 
final sum transcends the measure of inadequate criticism. 

The centripetal forces of thought are of the nature of idea, 
and are creative of unity. The constant tendency of such forces 
is toward the center, toward the core of the idea. They make 
for concentration, intensity, and completeness. The centrifugal 
forces, on the other hand, are creative of variety. They are the 
tendencies of pure idea toward expression in form. They break 
idea into related detail. It is the elastic opposition of these forces 
which occasions compact and logical form. 

Until we are willing to consider such dynamics operating in 
the nebulze of mood we shall not arrive at a very profound under- 
standing of the constantly varying needs of formal expression. 

Once apprehended, these considerations will eliminate ques- 
tions of rhythm, rhyme, harmony, and vocabulary. It will be 
seen that these are so inseparably involved in the fundamental 
traits of form as to be inevitable. 
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tinued till the year 1915, when the musician definitively 

broke loose from the dramatic conceptions of the poet. 
Their intimacy bore various fruit, to certain of which we have 
already called attention. ‘Towards the end of 1912 d’Annunzio, 
having fallen violently in love (the proper term to characterize 
the sudden passions wherewith the poet’s artistic and private life 
is plentifully besprinkled) with the musician, desired the latter to 
compose the incidental music for La Pisanella o la Morte Pro- 
fumata, which was to be brought out the following summer at the 
Chatelet in Paris. Pizzetti accordingly wrote the music, which 
was performed at the representations-of d’Annunzio’s ephemeral 
experiment in “‘preciosity”’; the musical part naturally attracted 
hardly any attention, this, for that matter, being the fate of such 
compositions of hybrid type (as it had been, two years before, of 
Claude Debussy’s music for Le Martyre de Saint-Sébastien) and 
its true worth was not appreciated until later, when its author 
arranged it as a symphonic Suite that was executed as a concert- 
number—precisely what happened to the above-cited composition 
by Debussy. 

Now it seems to us that of all the music Pizzetti wrote for 
Ia Pisanella, the Suite contains the most important and vital 
passages; true, there are beauties in some of the others, but these 
are impaired by their conception as “incidental music,” and par- 
ticularly by their wearisome character as melologues. (For the 
rest, this musico-theatrical conception was abandoned in the 
sequel by Pizzetti, though not until after trying a second experi- 
ment—never seen by us—the occasion being a production of Feo 
Belcari’s “‘sacra rappresentazione” Abramo e Isacco at Florence, 
in 1917, under the direction of the lamented Luigi Rasi.) Alto- 
gether, the score of La Pisanella (published in an admirable tran- 
scription for piano by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco) embraces 
eleven symphonic pieces, five of which—three preludes and two 
dances—are included in the Suite, as follows: The prelude to Act I 


| \HE collaboration between Pizzetti and d’Annunzio con- 


1Concluded from the January, 1923, number. 
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(“On apercoit le quai du port de Famagouste. ... Les ban- 
niéres et les flammes flottent au vent de ponent et labech’’); the 
prelude to the prologue (“Le Palais du roi de Cypre. ... Sire 


Huguet, penché a l’ombre de sa chevelure coupée en rond, semble 
suivre son songe et écouter son chagrin’’); the prelude to Act III 
(Le ChAteau de la Reine sans merci); the danza bassa dello spar- 
viero; and the final dance, that of the Morte profumata. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, the Suite embraces all the pieces which, not 
being closely entwined with the development of the action, owed 
their inspiration to particular dramatic phases of the latter, and 
were evolved according to their own intrinsic requirements. 

In these five numbers the composer exhibits a characteristic 
tendency to dramatize his conception, that is to say, not to write 
descriptive or coloristic music, but to assume the several themes as 
so many dramatic unities, as actual personalities (and here, again, 
essentially vocal) taking shape, and to present and contrast them, 
not by the mere play of sonorities, but through the expression of 
feelings and passions thrown into strong relief. Thus in the pre- 
lude on the Quay of the Port of Famagosta, amidst a wealth of 
lines and colors amassed for the portrayal of the scenographic 
background, there emerges the long motif of Pisanella, that will 
reappear in successive pages, already freighted with a pathos that 
forebodes tragic events; again in the first short prelude that por- 
trays in so wonderful a manner the figure of the visionary king; 
likewise in the prelude to Act III, which so realistically depicts 
the snare soon to close upon the unsuspecting victim. But where 
the sense of drama is still more confidently grasped and adequately 
expressed, is in the two dances: in these two numbers, which 
might easily, in the hands of other musicians, have been laid out 
as dance-music pure and simple, are contained two deeply-felt 
dramas, or rather the same drama, for the final dance is only the 
exteriorization, so to speak, of the dramatic pathos contained in 
and presented by the Danza dello sparviero. This latter, written 
for strings alone, is an example of that wonderfully beautiful and 
individual writing for strings which is not among the least note- 
worthy peculiarities of Pizzetti’s orchestration, either by reason 
of its singular ensemble effects or with respect to the solos. In this 
sarabande there is a restrained agitation, an agony, that seems as 
if it might break out at any moment in a cry of anguish, but con- 
tinues, instead, in a vein of contained eloquence the more telling 
because less effusive. In the Danza dell’ Amore e della Morte pro- 
fumata, which ends the score, the drama finds its dénouement, 
after revealing to us in the clearest light its every situation and 
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having brought us into direct contact with the unhappy being. 
The musician truly realized the meaning of Pisanella’s despairful 
invocation: “Que toute corde, que tout bois, que tout métal, 
tout os percé, donne toute son Ame, jusqu’ 4 ce qu’ elle se brise par 
amour de moi!’’—This dance is a strong dramatic (even more than 
symphonic) statement, with its clear exposition of characters, 
and its inexorable progression without an instant of hesitation, 
without a break, to the very height of passion, then retreating 
into itself in the calm of death. One is tempted to say that in 
this drama Pizzetti displays himself at the apogee of his dramatic 
virtuosity, that is, of his peculiar gift—which, with advancing 
maturity, has soared ever higher, growing with what it feeds on 
—to view in every page a distinct dramatic intent, in other words 
a comprehension of life freed from all extrinsicality and every 
decorative complaisance, nude and stripped of superfluous tissue, 
if one may thus describe an expressiveness so emotional and so 
moving; whose sole enrichment lies in the depth, and animation, 
and multiplicity, of the dynamic effects derived from a few es- 
sential nuclei (themes) of distinctive significance, without the 
intervention of any formalistic elaboration or of the themes them- 
selves in any technical fashion whatsoever. And this, we repeat, 
is because Pizzetti’s themes are treated by their author as if they 
were real dramatic entities, and therefore with an intrinsic poten- 
tiality which is emotional and expressive rather than fecundative 
in a scholastic sense (we mean the so-called practicable themes 
more or less adapted for variations, according to the familiar 
conception of the formulists). And a shining example of this 
Pizzettian conception is furnished us in the last dance of La 
Pisanella,and by the style in which the characteristic themes of the 
score are presented and repeated. 


+ + 
* 


We have never failed to draw attention, wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, to the suggestions of drama and, more generically, 
to the dramatic expression that appears here and there, more or 
less evident and striking, in every one of Pizzetti’s works, begin- 
ning with 1909. And to-day the time appears ripe to assert that 
all the activity of our musician is a striving toward the goal of 
creating a modern musical drama such as he had vaguely forefelt 
from his first essays as an artist, and for which he has com- 
pleted an uninterrupted, persevering preparation rich in practical 
experience. Without fear of treating with injustice or partiality 
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those purely lyrical works of Pizzetti’s which we have mentioned, 
and which are assuredly worthy of note, we may say that the whole 
career of the musician coincides with his advance towards the 
realization of that dramatic ideal, and that the several stages of 
this curriculum artis were, at bottom, merely successive steps, 
taken with growing intelligence and confidence, in taking possession 
of the drama. 

This ideal synthesis of ours, whose formula we derive from 
those products of Pizzetti’s creative activity with which we are 
familiar, finds ample confirmation in the dramatic autobiography 
written by Pizzetti himself in the form of a preface to his recent 
collection of essays, “Intermezzi critici.”” His dream since child- 
hood has been, if we may so express it, the opera in musica, which 
he has identified and loved successively in the works of the most 
conspicuous opera-writers of his time, until the moment when he 
was confronted by his own individual conception of it, clear and 
unshakable. At this conception he arrived, not merely by the 
path of critical reasoning, but through a multiplicity of creative 
experiments which have afforded him the keenest delight, as he 
himself observes. (“I believe that one cannot arrive at the dis- 
covery and conquest of esthetic truth simply by investigating 
esthetic problems with the critical intelligence, by reasoning about 
them. One must experiment; and if you miss your way the 
consequences of the mistake will urge you to seek another, and 
then another, till the right way is found.”—Golden words, bear- 
ing as they do so plain a witness, if that were still necessary, to the 
humble attitude of the artist before his art.) 

At the age of seventeen he wrote a Sabina “‘constructed on 
the lines of the usual theatrical opera, full of echoes from all the 
works already studied, full of ingenuity and incoherences of form, 
of magniloquence and pretentious emphasis”; at nineteen, a 
Giulietta e Romeo, in which there already was ‘‘a certain organ- 
ization in conduct and procedure, that is, of esthetic intention.” 
In 1901, a Conservatory graduate, Pizzetti became an instructor 
there; and for two years was substitute-conductor during the 
opera-season at the Teatro Regio in Parma, a position in which 
he undoubtedly found profit for all that regards the practical side 
of the profession and operatic routine. Meantime, the Concorso 
Sonzogno was opened (the competition in writing a one-act opera 
in which the successful competitors were Gabriel Dupont, with 
Cabrera; Franco da Venezia, with Il Domino Azzurro; and Lorenzo 
Filiasi, with Manuel Menendez), and Pizzetti handed in I/ Cid, 
after Corneille and Guillen de Castro. This opera, which was not 
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received for examination because not finished in one scene, was 
patently constructed after the style of the great melodramatic 
masterworks of the nineteenth century—namely, “‘the drama made 
of melodic fioriture from start to finish, the scenic action concen- 
trated into a series of lyric effusions: Rossini, Bellini, Verdi. . . .” 

But, after these trials and experiments without fixed direction, 
Pizzetti came to a clear realization of the basic foundation of his 
dramatic esthetics; Jl Cid “was the experiment required for 
demonstrating, in the best possible manner, that lyrics and drama 
are two disparate matters, although the former also embraces the 
latter; and that, if one expends such effort to embark on the ver- 
tiginous current of lyric effusion, he is carried so far away from 
the path of drama that he may well be unable to find the way 
back.” Naturally, once the principle was established, i.e., the 
researches directed toward a given point, it was not to be expected 
that the experiments directly following would realize that prin- 
ciple in such wise as fully to satisfy the musician. The years 
from 1903 to 1907 witnessed the growth and decay of a Sarda- 
napalo (by Byron) and a Mazeppa (by Pushkin). Tentative 
approaches, moreover, were made to an Aineas and a Lena; both 
were given up, the former on account of the slight “human 
interest” of the argument, the second, with a contemporary theme, 
for nearly opposite reasons, because it represented “a reality so 
evidently real, so recognizable and controllable as real, that it 
would have robbed its composer of all will-power and would have 
perhaps destroyed all the expressive potency of the music to 
affect the spectators of the drama.” In these last two attempts 
two problems confronted and were urged upon the composer’s 
mind; first, the question of the technic and style of the musical 
opera; secondly, the problem of the argument, of the real and 
lifelike humanity of the characters, of the universality of their 
sentiments—in a word, of the musicability and human appeal of 
the subject and, at bottom, of the art-form itself. 

Now it was that, under the influence of renewed study of the 
Greek tragedies, the idea of Ippolito, by Euripides, flashed upon 
Pizzetti. He read some pages of it to d’Annunzio, who thereupon 
wrote Fedra, and the musician felt this work so responsive to the 
conceptions he himself had formed with regard to beings human 
and divine, that he abandoned the text of Euripides for the one 
which the poet fraternally and generously offered him. And 
the three Florentine years, from 1909 to 1912, were almost en- 
tirely given over to the composition of Fedra, which, however, was 
to wait nearly three years longer for its first representation at La 
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Seala in Milan on March 20, 1915, and conducted by Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, chief interpretants being Salomea Kruceniski, Edward 
Johnson, and Giulio Cirino. 

It may possibly be regrettable that Ildebrando Pizzetti did 
not set to music the libretto which he himself had fashioned out 
of the Greek tragedy; and this not alone for such a posteriori 
reasons as might occur to us after reading the drama Débora e 
Jaéle, written by the composer himself, but from considerations 
founded directly upon the quality and character of d’Annunzio’s 
poetico-dramatic conception in general and of Fedra in particular. 
It is now generally agreed that this lyric tragedy of d’Annunzio’s 
is to be classed among the poet’s least successful and most unreal 
works, in which a coolly calculated (and not invariably happily 
chosen), picturesque verbal reconstruction decidedly predominates 
over intuitive feeling and the delineation of characters and pas- 
sions; in which the personages (with the exception of certain 
traits in the heroine) are the most incoherent and inconsistent 
that one can imagine; in which visible dramatic action is quite 
overbalanced by epic narration, so that the latter holds back and 
chills the ardor of the former even in moments of comparatively 
greatest warmth. (And nevertheless there are, as in every work 
of d’Annunzio’s, pages of emotional beauty and human actuality, 
one of the finest in the poem being, in our opinion, Phedra’s 
invocation addressed to the statue of Venus; but the anthological 
character of this tragedy is too much in evidence, as the author 
implicitly recognized when he wrote on the last page of the book 
a rerum insignium index—as who should say, a list of selected 
passages.) And we shall not be able to understand why Pizzetti 
accepted d’Annunzio’s poem if we do not take into consideration 
the unexpected delight which the twenty-nine-year-old musi- 
cian must have experienced at finding himself all at once con- 
fronted by a finished expression of his dream-world of Euripides 
—an expression perhaps not fully realizing his dramatic ideal, 
but certainly presented in a superior manner as regards literary 
form; and at feeling himself, until then almost unknown to the 
public, appreciated and accepted as a comrade by the greatest 
and most celebrated poet of Italy. It is not otherwise to be under- 
stood, especially by anyone who remembers any of Pizzetti’s 
earlier writings, in which, while expressing his opinion of musical 
works by other composers, he plainly discovers his own concep- 
tion. For example, the passage in the extremely lucid critical 
essay on the Ariane et Barbe-Bleue of Dukas (“‘Rivista Musicale 
Italiana,” year XV, 1908, pp. 87-88 passim) : 
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By ‘musical drama’ I understand—and it is my profound con- 
viction that I am stating an indisputable esthetic truth—not only one 
wherein every episode, every turn of the action, every movement, every 
word of the personages, can be inspired by the music with the expression 
necessary for its full apprehension on the part of the spectators, but 
equally the drama wherein it is possible for the music to reveal ‘con- 
tinuously’ the mysterious depths of the souls, beyond the limits which 
poetry can not and never can overstep. The office of poetry, in the 
dramma per musica, should be that of stimulating and directing that 
revelation, or, rather, that musical translation of the emotions. In fine, 
the ‘musicability’ of the drama is the counterpart of ‘translatability.’ 
Now, such an ideal dramma per musica cannot be realized by the poet 
except by constructing it, so far as regards the action, of only such 
episodes as are requisite for its development—that is to say, by strip- 
ping it of any and every episode in which music can be nothing more than 
a superstructure or accompaniment or description pure and simple—and 
by reducing the verbal expression of the characters to the bare words 
necessary for an intelligible manifestation of their hidden sentiments; in 
other words, divesting the dialogue of all traces of psychological auto- 
analysis. . . . A superabundance of words in the expression of emo- 
tions results simply in hampering the free development of the music and 
diminishing its effect. . . . There is no argument for lyricism that can 
justify the verbosity of a personage who, in order to express his own 
feelings, analyzes them subtly and completely.! 


Now, it is true that d’Annunzio’s tragedy has been “‘stripped”’ 
very liberally (on glancing over it I should say it had been reduced 
by a trifle over half the number of verses), and especially of super- 
fluous episodes; but there still remain a great many useless words 
and pleonasms (from a dramatic point of view), which at times 
have had a harmful reaction upon the musical discourse in the first 
two acts, and more particularly in the second. 


1The reader will have noticed how often I have cited passages from Pizzetti’s 
writings to illustrate his personal esthetic ideas. It seemed best to intercalate, so to 
speak, the specimens of Pizzetti’s critical activities, having due regard for value and 
extent, in the exposition of his musical creations, rather than to reserve for them a special 
paragraph at foot. I did so because in my opinion Pizzetti’s critical work, inasmuch 
as it occupies an important place in the sum total of his activity, should be treated as 
indissolubly united with his musical productivity, and not as a thing apart. For me 
the reason for this close relation between the two branches (so close as to result in an 
actual identification and not in a mere sequence of cause and effect, or vice versa) is 
to be found first of all in this—that, for Pizzetti, the critical essay does not so much rep- 
resent the work of a critic whose object is to explain and render intelligible to others 
(after analyzing clearly for himself) the creation of the artist, with historical and cul- 
tural notes, and the like, as the work of the musician who, pursuing an ideal of his own, 
takes into consideration the experiences of others, thinking them over and judging 
them one by one as they enter the field of his own experience and knowledge. He aims 
to discover how far they confirm or contradict his personal conception, that he may 
either use them as fresh material for enriching his own intuitions, or set them definitively 
aside—as a whole or in part—and dismiss them. Thus Pizzetti’s critical writings be- 
come something more than a guide for the reader in the presence of the criticized works; 
they are the actual and searching self-criticisms that the author made at every stage 
along the path upon which he had set his feet. They are introductions to congenial 
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Apropos of Fedra and, in general, of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
dramatic concept, one frequently senses allusions to illustrious 
examples which preceded it and from which it might be said that 
our musician had taken his departure. For illustration, let us 
recall, one after the other, the reform of the Florentine Camerata 
dei Bardi with its stile rappresentativo, Gluck’s reform, and finally 
that of Wagner; or the drama of Monteverdi or that of Mous- 
sorgsky, and, nearer our time, the dramatic conception of Claude 
Debussy. Now, with all deference to all the patient searchers 
into lineage and parentage, it seems to us hardly worth while 
to insist overmuch on such affinities as may be discovered in 
elementals (nota bene, not in the total conception) between these 
works and more recent ones; one would not only finish by estab- 
lishing an evidently inexistent community of intention, but by 
irretrievably losing sight of the direction of Pizzetti’s ‘“‘reform” 
(we take the most convenient term, although we have not to do 
with an actual reform). Pizzetti has undoubtedly taken ad- 
vantage of experiments that preceded him; being the diligent 
student that he is of all manifestations of true art, either of the 
past or the present, he could not have done otherwise than garner 
a wealth of knowledge by delving into our musical heritage. Just 
for that reason he is one of the band of rinnovatori (renovators), 
a revolutionary sui generis, in so far as he—like, in the last analy- 
sis, all the great revolutionaries in art, and perhaps not only in 
art—has instinctively re-created a genuine tradition that had 
disappeared for many a long year of banal superficiality while 
stifled beneath rhetorical tatters; he did not, however, complete 
or perfect any of the models which, none the less, were clearly 


or uncongenial artists which, whether ending with a strong and sincere handclasp or 
with cool and unconvinced conventionality, afford delight in the work of creation de- 
veloped and wrought out in the musician’s inner consciousness; critical acquaintances 
that every great artist has made, though he may not have owned it, and that are a living 
proof of the artist’s need of a universal life, amply comprehensive, open to “‘the four 
winds of the spirit.” A life that leads the artist of mediocre capacity or feeble con- 
science and individuality to a passive assimilation of all the outstanding characteristics 
of others and to the production of pale and ephemeral works; but which tempers and 
fortifies the strong and gifted artist by exciting his creative activity and giving substance 
to the nucleus of his individuality. 

Hence, taken as a whole, the critical writings of Pizzetti, not being the outcome 
of a secondary activity, such as is done “‘on the side’ by many other composers either 
from practical necessity or from a desire to please—or displease—some one among 
their colleagues (and we do not wish to deny the acuteness and utility of certain of these 
essays, from Gounod to Debussy, but merely to note the dilettantism that characterizes 
them more or less) :—the writings of Pizzetti, we repeat, render us no slight assistance 
in comprehending the art of their author and the esthetic ideal, particularly with regard 
to the musical drama, toward which he tends. Touching these writings we might 
repeat what an English artist—Shaw, if we mistake not—had to say on the best com- 
mentaries on Dante and Shakespeare: that they often throw more light on the person- 
ality of the commentator than on that of the commentated. 
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present to his critical consciousness, but he did bring forward a 
decisive solution of the problem—a drama built on substantially 
new foundations and resulting in concrete manifestations equally 
unusual and original. 

In Fedra the coéxistence of the dramatic and musical ele- 
ments is realized, not by means of a limitation of either, but by 
the intimate union and interpenetration of the expressive aims 
of both, whereby there is created a new element which is neither 
purely poetical nor exclusively musical, but altogether dramatic. 
The linking together in equilibrium of elements, which has con- 
stituted the stumbling-block of opera, and which has given rise 
to its denomination as a composite work of art (as if a composite 
art-work could exist—a work, that is, wherein the elements of 
which it is composed could be synthetically traced out and differ- 
entiated, i.e., isolated), has been attained by Pizzetti, not by 
mingling them in certain proportions, but directly through his 
researches after a new, autogenous element proper for the musical 
drama. Hence it comes that Fedra is equally remote from the 
opera a recitativo, in which the expression of emotion is entrusted 
almost entirely to the voices, and from the symphonic opera, in 
which the single voices are combined with the more powerful 
voices of the orchestra. The vocal part in Fedra is not a recitativo 
parlato that flows along smoothly—without angles, so to speak— 
with frequent insistence on the same note; it is a melodic organ- 
ism rejoicing in vigorous rhythmic life and an accentuation at 
once adroit and well-judged; its efficacious charm resides in the 
fact that it never loses touch with the word, but sustains and 
interpenetrates it syllable by syllable, at the same time bringing out 
its full emotional expressiveness. The vocal music in Fedra is not 
the slave of the word (as some have declared); it is born of the 
word, with which it forms an indivisible entity; it neither destroys 
nor masks it, but lends it substance and urges it beyond the limits 
conceded to verbal expression. The impression one receives on 
hearing the declamation in Fedra is that of listening to an endless 
melody, under which the words are clearly perceptible, and the 
melodic line is so natural that one asks in vain whether it was 
built upon the words, or the words upon it. The musician intu- 
itively grasped and delineated its precise rhythmic design, and one 
can neither change a note nor displace an accent in the vocal dis- 
course of Pizzetti without destroying its emotional value. As 
for the orchestra, it never aspires to be the protagonist of the 
drama; however sonorous and elaborate in structure, it con- 
tents itself with creating the atmosphere, while, like the voice-part, 
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drawing its own essential elements from the poetry.—Speaking 
of atmosphere, we do not mean a vague and fluctuating back- 
ground something like a formless fog, but a substantial body, 
nervous, with strongly marked features, with an affluence of 
intersecting lines that form a compact tissue, without being heavy 
or smothering.—While one finds themes in the score of Fedra 
which reappear with a certain frequency, bearing company to one 
or another personage, they do not possess the determinate func- 
tion of the Wagnerian leading-motives. For example, the theme 
of Fedra’s morbid passion which appears in the first measures 
(prelude) of the opera, and which is almost the sole life-giving ele- 
ment in the first half of Act I, does not reappear later as a leading- 
motive; it is entrusted in the first act with the exposition of that 
sentiment, yet here, too, it never assumes the incisive rigor and 
inexorableness of the themes in the Ring. (It will also be remen- 
bered that, as we observed apropos of La Pisanella, there is no 
such symphonico-thematic development as in the noted Wagnerian 
example.) Pizzetti employs his themes with great freedom, let- 
ting them emerge, vanish, and reappear unchanged or transformed; 
but never does it happen that these themes in their various shapes, 
or even by their very presence, can be shown to synchronize with 
the entrance of the character to which they have reference, or to 
coincide with the sentiment of which that character is made the 
exponent. The orchestra, therefore, is not treated like a mosaic, 
elaborated along a conceptual line, but follows an uninterrupted 
evolution. There are no symphonic movements, hors d’ceuvres 
in the score, that can stand independently; and this includes not 
only such pages as were episodic in d’Annunzio’s poem (the episode 
of the Theban slave, of the Pheenician merchant, of the messenger), 
but equally those which, by reason of their situation at the begin- 
ning of an act, with the curtain down, might assume that character. 
I refer to the Prelude of Act I, and the Threnody with which Act II 
is introduced. 

The composer’s determination to revivify the terrible drama 
of savage love and death is evident in the initial scenes of the 
opera. One feels, from the scene of the seven tortures (one of the 
most emotional, though not of an effusive agitation, but con- 
tained within truly classic lines, like a bas-relief on the Parthenon), 
that the musician has not remained a mere spectator of the drama 
and that his extrinsecation is not the fruit of passive reflection; 
he sets himself resolutely in the midst of the warring passions, 
and lives through them in full consciousness and self-surrender, 
suffering and dominating them at the same time. And only by 
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such means could he impart to the opera its unity, as if hewn of 
one block, which is one of the most familiar manifestations of his 
talent. In Fedra may be found beautiful pages and pages less 
beautiful; it is obvious that the public instinctively distinguished 
the scenes of greater interest and more immediate emotion, and 
honest criticism will certainly point out some zones of shadow or 
semi-illumination; but the dramatic course of the entire score suffers 
no interruption, and everything in it urges towards the purification, 
guided by the inflexible, clairvoyant will of the musician. He, 
above all, was not dominated by the poem, but so directed it as 
to reveal its whole human quality, to divest it in great part of its 
ostentatious draperies, while imbuing the dramatic characters 
with the exuberance and vivacity of his feeling. Whoever shall 
some day write an essay on d’Annunzio’s poems in their relation 
to those Italian musicians who have utilized them as “‘libretti’”— 
and it will doubtless be an essay of the highest interest for the 
history of the evolution of contemporaneous opera in Italy— 
cannot fail to discern the clean-cut difference between Pizzetti 
and the others (Zandonai, Mascagni,- Montemezzi, Franchetti), 
a difference not so much in quantity as in quality. These last- 
named opera-composers have either regarded any poem of d’An- 
nunzio as a “‘libretto’”’ not substantially dissimilar to those reg- 
ularly manufactured by the professional librettists, or they have 
seized upon and exaggerated its picturesque side only, the super- 
ficial and rhetorical aspect. Neither were they capable of extract- 
ing its dramatic kernel, that which alone possessed the possibility 
of independent vitality and of vivifying the entire action; of 
this the Francesca da Rimini of Zandonai, an opera in many aspects 
worthy of note, is an instructive example. 

In his Fedra, Pizzetti was sometimes carried away by the 
flood of words, and had thrust upon him, nolens volens, a torrent 
of syllables prejudicial to the directness of expression; we could 
cite examples, taking them more particularly from the second act. 
Nevertheless, whether by dint of greater verbal rarefaction or by 
reason of a greater eurhythmic elegance in the poem, he was able 
to develop unarrested his own dramatic conception, giving us 
pages of undeniable beauty, pages replete with the emotion of a 
fraternal heart. And of such we might mention many a one, 
and find them in all the acts; in Act I, for instance, the apostrophe, 
quivering with restrained tenderness, of Fedra to the mother of 
Ippomedante, and the invocation of Venus, of fearful dramatic 
force; in Act II, the whole scene with the sleeping Ippolito, of 
such overwhelming voluptuous passion (with the unforgettable: 
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page interpreting the stage-directions of d’Annunzio: “Ever 
further toward the youth bends the delirious Phzdra; and, clasp- 
ing unyieldingly between her hands his backward-drooping head, 
her fingers buried in the violet ringlets extending from nucha to 
temples, she kisses him with a desperate thirst, mouth clinging to 
mouth, as one who presses and crushes and commingles in death 
the fruit of two lives’’); in Act III, all, or nearly all, of the choral 
threnody, which may well be ranged alongside of another funeral 
elegy, that of Siegfried in Gétterdimmerung—though this latter is 
on the death of a hero, the other on that of a man; then the 
narration of Ippolito’s struggle with the horse Arione, a model of 
dramatic declamation; also the invocation of Artemis by Pheedra, 
and her death, a lyric scene wherein the drama slackens and 
becomes transfigured. 

In 1914 Pizzetti chose, as a poem for a new opera, d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio (The Candle under the Bushel), 
giving it as title the name of the protagonist, Gigliola. Of this 
work, on which he labored for more than a year, there exist only 
a few scenes, condemned by their author to remain forever un- 
known; he renounced the composition of the opera without 
hesitation or further consideration as soon as he perceived that, 
by following the path indicated and, as it were, forced upon him 
by d’Annunzio’s dramatic esthetics, he would never arrive at a 
realization of his own drama. Hence, realizing at the same time 
that only he himself could of right be the author of his own libretto, 
he set himself unhesitatingly to this new and untried task, after 
spending considerable time in testing and discarding divers 
projects. The poem of Débora e Jaéle (Deborah and Jael) was 
born, quickly followed by the music of the opera, which was com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1921. 

It appears almost certain that Débora e Jaéle will be produced 
next year [1923]; it would, therefore, be neither opportune nor 
prudent to-day, knowing it only from the arrangement for piano, 
to enlarge upon it as a musical drama. But we may be permitted 
to proffer a few statements with reference to the libretto, which 
has been adjudged by several poets, dramaturgists and actors to 
be, so harmonious in form and so surcharged with dramatic force, 
so animated and emotional, that they have advised the author to 
have it staged without music—something which, we need not add, 
the author would absolutely not hear of. 

With Débora e Jaéle Pizzetti’s opera has thrown off all mere 
accessories and rapidly runs its unimpeded course to the catastro- 
phe; necessary words, elementary, precise and clearly expressed 
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emotions, clean-cut characters of lofty stature, each on its proper 
plane and each illuminated according to its dramatic importance. 
(The language of the personages in Débora is the most fitting to 
their passions that can be imagined; their speech is truly like 
that of biblical persons, while wholly natural; they employ com- 
mon words which do not hide feeling, but express it, presenting 
it with the clearness of a direct appeal.) You see the protagonists 
of the drama—Deborah, the inspired prophetess, the inexorable 
law, the overpowering force, the inflexible will; Jael, the loving 
woman, the woman-soul that love transforms and transfigures; 
Sisera, the heroic captain, kind and true-hearted, who attempts to 
oppose the law of love to that pronounced by divine command- 
ment—and succumbs; and the populace, variable and violent, now 
frenzied with hate and warlike fury, now depressed and complain- 
ing, a creature of manifold and shifting aspects, amorphous mate- 
rial to be shaped by the leaders of men, and heroes;—you see these 
four opposing forces clashing again and again, one against the 
other, in a struggle which finds no surcease but in death and 
expiation, urged on by universal and eternal passions—love, duty, 
faith. A dramatic conflict without a truce, lighted up for 
moments by a warm lyricism like the reposeful respites in a life 
of agony. 

All Pizzetti is in the poem of Débora e Jaéle; in it all sides 
of his personality have found their highest degree of expression 
—the poet, the thinker, the man. In this opera is the final fruit- 
age of his conception of art and of life; all that was shadowed forth 
in Fedra, but could there not find full expression because fettered 
by another’s words, is here presented in the most convincing and 
comprehensive manner. The musician was no longer in bondage; 
we feel that he has freed himself from the shackles he wore in 
Fedra, and that the dramatic conception that found theoretical 
expression in his writings has passed through the fires of emotion 
and been made to bend, as regards certain features, to the sole 
esoteric law of creative genius. 


* * 
* 


In this rapid sketch we hope to have given the reader a suffi- 
ciently clear notion of the characteristics of this Italian musician’s 
artistry—one whose name has, for a considerable time, been heard 
of beyond the confines of his native land. Of course, a more ample 
exposition would be required for adequately displaying the sig- 
nificance of Pizzetti’s music, more especially to those who have 
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neither performed nor heard it; for every work of his with which 
we are acquainted affirms his strong individuality and claims con- 
sideration in the ensemble of his compositions. Rarely have we 
met with a musician—unless it might be among the most genial 
spirits of our time—who completely revealed himself in his essen- 
tial features in a single composition; and Pizzetti is one of these. 
In any given page you will find the author in his entirety; in J 
Pastori as in Fedra, in the work of 1905 as in that of yesterday. 

There are no mannerisms in Pizzetti’s creations, in the sense 
of variations in style, of aisthesis; there is no Pizzetti of the first 
manner and another of the last. I think it is only in artists of an 
intrinsically cerebral type that one can remark such abrupt veer- 
ings in the evolution of their personality (I have in mind the 
Schénberg of the first Quartet and the Verklarte Nacht, and him of 
Pierrot lunaire and the Stiicke for orchestra), so that all at once 
they discover a contempt for that which erstwhile they cherished, 
thereby establishing so many categories in the catalogue of their 
works. Every artist naturally has his period of experimentation 
and immaturity during his youthful years; but for me the idea 
is inadmissible that an artist, having once attained to elevated 
individual expression while following a certain path, should one 
day feel himself inexorably impelled to return to his point of 
departure in order that he may strike out a new path. Save and | 
except when all that he has done is but the work of a brain that | 
speculates, and of a will that urges—not the sincere and irresistible ' 
expression of an emotional temperament. 

And for this reason we feel that Pizzetti is an artist destined 
to live, whatever may be the evolution of musical material in 
the future—because of the absolute predominance in his works 
of the spiritual element, which, as we know, survives all the mu- 
tations of form and all the changes of taste from generation to 
generation. 





THE WORKS OF ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


A. Musical Compositions 


1897 Ave Maria, offertory for three unequal voices with organ accom- 
paniment (published by Marcello Capra) 
Tenebrae facts sunt, response for six unequal voices (Marcello 
Capra) 
Tantum ergo, for three men’s voices with organ accompaniment 
(Marcello Capra) 





Iidebrando Pizzetti 


Sogno, for pianoforte (published by Rebora) 

Trio, for violin, violoncello and pianoforte (unpublished) 

Canzone a Maggio, cantata for chorus and orchestra, poem by 
Poliziano (unpublished) 

Overtures to Edipo a Colono, for orchestra (unpublished) 

1902 Il Cid, opera in one act, words by A. Beggi (unpublished) 

a Pad four voices with strings (without Credo) (unpub- 
ished) 

1903 Three Intermezzi to Edipo Re, for orchestra (unpublished) 

Epitaphe, for voice with pianoforte, poem by Victor Hugo (pub- 
lished in ““La Nuova Musica’’) 

1903-07 AEneas (Ovid), Lena, Mazeppa: operas partly composed (un- 
published) 

1904 Tre Liriche, for voice and pianoforte, poems by I. Cocconi: 1. Vi- 
gilia nuziale; 2. Remember; 3. Incontro di marzo (published 
by Schmidl) 

1905-07 La Nave, incidental music for the tragedy by d’Annunzio; un- 
published excepting the three following fragments: Danza dei 
sette candelabri, pf.-arr. (Schmidl); Antifona amatoria di 
Basiliola (Schmidl); Coro dei catecumeni e delle cucitrici 
(S.I.M.) 

Aria in D major, for violin and pianoforte (Schmidl) 

Sera d’inverno, for voice and pianoforte, poem by M. Silvani 
(Schmidl) 

Foglio d’album, for pianoforte (Schmidl) 

Quartet in A, for strings (Pizzi) 

1908 I jie” for voice and pianoforte, poem by d’Annunzio (For- 
ivesi 

1909-12 Fedra, musical tragedy in three acts, poem by d’Annunzio 
(Sonzogno) 

1910 La Madre al Figlio lontano, for voice and pianoforte, poem by R. 
Pantini (Forlivesi) 

1911 Ouverture per una farsa tragica, for orchestra (unpublished) 

Da un autunno gia lontano, three pieces for pianoforte (Williams) : 
1. Sole mattutino sul prato del roccolo; 2. In una giornata 
piovosa, nel bosco; 3. Al Fontanino 

Erotica, for voice and pianoforte, poem by d’Annunzio (Pizzi) 

>. oo for voice and pianoforte, poem by Tommaseo (For- 
ivesi 

Il Clefta prigione, for voice and pianoforte, poem by Tommaseo 
(Forlivesi) 

La Pisanella, incidental music for the drama by d’Annunzio: ar- 
rangement for pianoforte (Forlivesi) 

Due canzoni corali, poems by Tommaseo: 1. Per un morto (for 
three men’s voices); 2. La Rondine (six-part) (ed. “‘Disso- 
nanza 

Sinfonia del fuoco, for the film “Cabiria” by d’Annunzio, for 
orchestra (unpublished) 

Poema Emiliano, for violin and orchestra (unpublished) 

Danze antiche, instrumented, for Tasso’s Aminta (unpublished) 
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1915 Gigliola [La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio], drama in three acts, poem 
by d’Annunzio (unfinished) 
Passeggiata, for voice and pianoforte, poem by G. Papini 
(Forlivesi) 
Canzone corale No. 3, poem by Tommaseo (ed. “‘La Voce”’) 
1916-18 Due liriche drammatiche napoletane, for tenor and orchestra, 
poems by S. di Giacomo: 1. Angeleca; 2. Assunta (Forlivesi) 
1917 La rappresentazione di Abramo e Isacco, incidental music for the 
“sacra rappresentazione”’ by Feo Belcari (unpublished) 
1917-21 Débora e Jaéle, drama in three acts (Ricordi)! 
1918 Antifone No. 2 (from the “Song of Songs’’), for voice and piano- 
forte (unpublished) 
1918-19 Sonata in A, for violin and pianoforte (Chester) 
1919 = Oy. for voice and pianoforte, poem by Miss John (unpub- 
ished) 
1920 Lamento, for tenor and chorus, poem by Shelley (unpublished) 
1921 Sonata in F, for violoncello and pianoforte 


B. Critical Writings 


1914 La Musica dei Greci (ed. ““Musica’’) 

1915 Musicisti contemporanei (Treves) 

1921 Intermezzi critici (Vallecchi) 

Various articles in the “Rivista Musicale Italiana” (Turin), “Il 

Pianoforte” (Turin), “La Critica Musicale” (Florence), ““La 
Voce” (Florence), “Il Marzocco” (Florence), “Il] Momento” 
(Turin), “La Nazione” (Florence), ‘Il Secolo” (Milan), etc.; 
collected in part in the “Musicisti contemporanei” and “Inter- 
mezzi critici’ above. 


Other essays on Pizzetti’s work, besides those already mentioned 
in the course of this article, are: “Ildebrando Pizzetti,” by G. Basti- 
anelli (in “I] Convegno,” Milan, March-April, 1922), and passim in “‘La 
Crisi musicale europea” (Pistoia, 1912); “Ildebrando Pizzetti ed il 
dramma musicale italiano d’oggi,” by R. Fondi (Rome, 1919); the 
August, 1921, number of “Il Pianoforte” (Turin), entirely devoted to 
Pizzetti, with articles by F. Liuzzi, M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, A. della 
Corte, and G. M. Gatti; “‘Pisanella,”” by M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco (in 
“La Critica Musicale,” Florence, September-October, 1919); and still 
others in periodicals outside of Italy. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 


1Mr. Gatti’s essay was written in 1922; the first performance of the opera took 
place at the Scala, Milan, on December 16, 1922. The success was emphatic.—Ed. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 
Mire publishers are printing too much. Not only too 


much bad music, but what is worse, from the reviewer’s 

standpoint, they are printing too much good music. Or 
music at least good enough to merit a notice. The reviewer can 
not keep up with it. And since the reviewer’s notice is very often 
the only attention this music ever gets after it leaves the pub- 
lisher’s press, the reviewer’s heart aches, his conscience smarts, 
when he finds it impossible to give the works of these prolific and 
excellent composers so much as a mere mention. Of course, it 
occasionally happens that a reviewer overestimates his own im- 
portance. For if he flatters himself that the charitable three 
lines he bestows upon a composition of thirty pages are, in many 
instances, the only attention it receives, he would do well to con- 
sider the possibility that he is the only person who reads the 
review. The Narcissus complex is strangely developed among 
reviewers. Which suspicion vented, the fact remains that music 
publishers are printing too much. 


* * 
on 


This was not always so. When that delightful letter-writer 
and sagacious observer, Charles de Brosses, kept his cronies in 
Dijon posted on the Italy of 1740, he wrote of the operas—main 
musical pabulum of those days—that most of them were heard 
one season, then “they are not seen again, no music is printed, no 
music is engraved; so that nothing survives in the memory but 
the best pieces of each; the rest is soon forgotten.”” Ido not wish 
to intimate that the average life of an opera, to-day, is measurably 
longer than it was in 1740; but there is this difference between 
then and now, that all the operas, even those which are not per- 
formed at all, are nowadays elaborately engraved, handsomely 
printed, and published in large editions. The old way was the 
better way. It was more economical. We can stand a little 
economy. Moreover, there is something fine, something quite 
stirring in the thought that you let your immortality rest upon 
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survival in the living memory, rather than with dealers in second- 
hand books. 

To be sure, much of our music has ceased to be a thing that 
you can whistle, and thus forgoes first aid to memory. Music 
printers became a necessity many years ago. In England, any- 
way. When John Walsh, the elder, died in London, on March 13, 
1736, he left a fortune estimated at £30,000, most of which he 
made with Hindel’s music. The business continued to grow after 
his death. In the “Catalogue of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
for the year 1776, printed for, and sold by, William Randall, suc- 
cessor to John Walsh, in Catherine Street, in the Strand,” there 
are listed the works of about one hundred and seventy composers, 
exclusive of the many anthem writers, the contributors to the 
obligatory collections of Drinking Songs (pray for their souls in 
Purgatory!), the numerous bards of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, the 
indefatigable purveyors of Yearly Minuets and Tunes Alamode. 
Out of Randall’s list of one hundred and seventy “‘serious” com- 
posers, we can pick about ten whose music is still universally 
studied and some of which is more or less frequently played. 
These are: Hindel, Corelli, Domenico Scarlatti, Dr. Arne, Pur- 
cell, Haydn, Rameau, Gluck, Pergolese and K. Ph. Em. Bach 
(John Sebastian, of course, does not figure in this list). The music 
of all the others is practically dead. Even such masters as Hasse, 
Johann Stamitz and Galuppi are known to-day rather for their 
ancient fame, than by the music they won it with. An aria by the 
great Jommelli and Bononcini, or the lesser Porpora, may still 
grace the opening group of the stereotype song recital. Vivaldi, 
Nardini, Locatelli, continue the happy hunting ground of fiddling 
disarrangers. But that is as far as it goes. What of the many, 
many others? Sie transit—as usual. Which truth remembered, 
the fact remains that some music publishers have always printed 


too much. 
* * 


* 


This surplus production is inevitable. We may as well admit 
it. Dross will always be thrown off in the refining process. And 
the Vauxhall ballads had to pay for the sonatas and concerti. We 
must have our Tunes Alamode, though we are apt mistakenly to 
call them modern when they are only modish. If I were asked for 
a definition of the term “‘modish” I might say that it applies to 
music which is betimes. Modernity, however, is not simply a 
matter of being early or seasonable. It is more. Truly modern 
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music long retains about it something of the flushing dawn. And 
that is just the point I want to make. It is not enough that music, 
figurately speaking, be up at 4 a.m. or be ahead of time. You 
may be late at that hour, in going to bed. You may be too early 
in rising. The essential thing is that at 4 o’clock in the morning 
not only you get up, or your music, but that the Sun get up with 
you, or your music have that flush of dawn which heralds a new 
day. It is 4 a.M.every morning. It is 4 a.M., somewhere, all day 
long. But this coinciding of 4 a.m. and dawn is not a daily occur- 
rence. It isa single and glorious moment. Now, we have a great 
deal of 4 o’clock music with us, at all times. But most of it is 
dragged out of the feathers prematurely, in the dark morning of 
winter. It is only early, only betimes. Not daybreak music. 
Of the latter we have too, but less. When it comes, it colors the 
horizon of our art with a peculiar light, fresh and unfading. 

Among the early risers, courting Aurora, there are many who 
crow as lustily as cock ever crowed, still more who twitter as pret- 
tily as twitter any of the small, insistent voices in the sleeping 
tree-tops. The quantity and quality of this crowing and twitter- 
ing are prodigious. The abundance and excellence of the music 
inviting review, defeat a comprehensive presentation or adequate 
treatment. You will have to be content with taking chances. I 
do not know what I shall write about. I am certain only that 
whatever it is, it can not be put in any sort of ordered arrange- 
ment. Therefore I propose that we play “grab-bag,” and be off 
grabbing without further ado. 


* * 
* 


On top, in the bag, I find some opera scores. 

The very first one has sent me to the “Dizionario dei Mu- 
sicisti,” revealing my ignorance. The name of Felice Lattuada 
is new to me. This composer was born, 1882, in the province 
of Milan. He has written a violin sonata, a string quartet, songs, 
etc.; an opera of his, “Sandha,” was to have been performed at 
La Scala in 1917, when the war upset the repertory. The score 
before me is “La Tempesta” (Ricordi). You guessed right— 
Caliban is the bass, Ariel a “Soprano leggero.” Signor Arturo 
Rossato has taken in hand Messer Shakespeare. ‘The Tempest” 
needs music. From Matthew Lock to Arthur Sullivan it has 
had such music. Before Lock, Robert Johnson’s “Full fathome 
five” and “Where the bee sucks” had appeared in Thomas 
Weelkes’ book of Madrigals (1660). The stray numbers of 
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Johnson are believed to have been sung at the first performance of 
Shakespeare’s play, in 1611. Lock’s attempt was one of the 
earliest in England at writing what might be termed dramatic 
music. These forerunners of English opera were “‘set off with 
the most expensive decorations of scenes and habits, and with the 
best voices and dancers.”” Lock is said to have been “rough and 
nervous’; his music was considered of “rude and wild excellence 
which cannot be surpassed.” Lock’s preface to the published 
(1675) excerpts of this music is certainly peevish. It begins: 
“That Poetry and Musick, the chief manifesters of Harmonical 
Phancy, should produce such discordant effects in many, is more 
to be pitied than wonder’d at; it being become a kind of fashion- 
able wit, to Peck and Carp at other Mens conceptions, how mean 
soever their own are.” It seems that Lock wrote only the instru- 
mental pieces in the play. Two of his collaborators in the vocal 
part were John Banister and Pelham Humfrey. The perform- 
ance took place in January, 1670. Dryden and Charles Davenant 
had doctored the text for the occasion. ‘Twenty years later came 
Purcell, the aforementioned doctors having been joined in con- 
sultation by Thomas Shadwell, who became poet laureate on 
Dryden’s dismissal in 1688. When David Garrick, physician in 
ordinary to Thalia, undertook to apply a cure, in 1756, John 
Christopher Smith, Hiandel’s amanuensis, supplied the music. 
The Frenchman Scribe operated on the libretto for Halévy’s ben- 
efit. You can not kill a good story. And where, again, did 
Shakespeare get it? Was it brought to England by “‘a gentleman 
returning from Virginia’? Signor Rossato (who also wrote the 
text for Zandonai’s ‘“‘Giulietta e Romeo’) has given Maestro 
Lattuada just what the modern Italian composer wants. The 
tempestuous prelude was a foregone conclusion, of course; hence 
the stormy chromatic runs, the harp glissandi (carefully noted on 
added staves) cannot be called of his inspiring. But he is respon- 
sible for much talk about “‘divino amor,” and there is the duet 
between Miranda and Ferdinando that will bring down the house 
with its regulation 


ti prenderd: cuore sul cuore, 
la bocca ardente sull’ ardente tua bocca. 


Lattuada’s music smells of the stage, pleasantly. It does not 
disclose a talent like Montemezzi’s or Pizzetti’s. He stands closer 
to Puccini. But his score contains brilliant pages, and some that 
will delight anyone who still cares for a throbbing melody sung, 
nay, shouted, by a latitudinal prima donna and a lung-itudinal 
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tenor. The opera had its first performance November 23, 1922, at 
the Dal Verme. The Milanese press was unanimous in its praise. 

Nothing is more interesting than to study the strange and 
devious ways in which various composers, classic and modern, have 
approached the task of writing incidental music to a Greek tragedy. 
Such a study, better than anything else, would show what “‘style” 
is, and what it is not. M. J. Guy Ropartz has composed music 
for ““CEdipe 4 Colone,” a translation of Sophocles by Georges 
Rivollet (Durand). Which is more appropriate, the pseudo-resti- 
tution of ancient modes, or a floundering between Tristan and 
Franck, as is the case with Ropartz? It is not so easily decided. 
The music of Ropartz, dry, colorless, might have been written for 
a congress of philologists. The introduction of Greek Modes is 
the thing for an archeological congress. Neither suits the play of 
Sophocles as we, to-day, read it or must see it performed in the 
theatre. Probably, were it very good music, we should not care 
one way or another. But it is difficult to write music quite so 
good as are the stark and grand plays of Sophocles. 

M. Max d’Ollone has been made director of the Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau. Americans will now have an opportunity to 
form a better acquaintance with this polished musician. His 
setting of Paul Verlaine’s one-act comedy “‘Les Uns et les Autres” 
was first performed at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, November 6, 
1922. The little play does not call for more than graceful ease, 
in the manner of a Watteau pastorale, which M. d’Ollone has 
achieved to perfection. The score is light, delicate, yet not 
insipid. 

But here we come to graver stuff. Leos Jandéek is sixty-nine 
years old. His fame is young. Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, always 
alert where Slavic music is concerned, has not overlooked this 
Czechoslovak. She has lectured on his music in London. I have 
not seen the contents of her lecture, but I can well believe that it 
was an enthusiastic one. The music of this man is certainly most 
interesting. Where has it been all these years? You glance 
through the vocal scores of his two operas, “Jenufa” and “Katia 
Kabanova,” and you instantly sense that you are meeting a per- 
sonage. The second of these operas was recently performed at 
Cologne, and failed. That is encouraging. Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris” also failed, the other day, in Vienna! This music has 
traits which remind you of Moussorgsky. Not in the least by a 
similarity of tune or manner, but by something that is human 
rather than musical. If you were to ask me what, on a not 
exhaustive study of these scores, impressed me as the most charac- 
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teristic quality, I should say that it strikes me as music which does 
not try to avoid being something it naturally wants to be. So 
much modern music is spoiled by false shame; it is beset with in- 
hibitions; it walks in disguise. Here you prick up vour ears and 
are aware, in amazement, that someone dares to be not modern, 
but himself. And this self, in the case of Leos Jandééek, happens 
to be one that is on intimate terms with the brooding sounds of 
fate, the song and dance of his people, with the rhythmic com- 
plexity of life, yet does not shun the simple accents in which that 
life invariably speaks. This man knows of no “schools”; he is 
not busy founding or following one; he knows only of the story 
before him, a story too deep to be put into mere words, so he adds 
to it his music, rugged, clear, uncannily primitive. Take Katia’s 
death. Here is a woman who jumps into the river. This one is 
the Volga. She is driven to it by her dishonor—by the ignorance 
and heartlessness of humanity would be truer. She stares into the 
black water, and the black water begins to sing. Water has sung 
before. Portly naiads have disported their cardboard fish-tails 
in mid-air. No water has ever sung quite so simply, so myste- 
riously, so convincingly, as the black river Volga sings to the 
woman whom it is ready to receive. The kind of happening you 
might read about in the morning paper, then forget. Here, a 
musician has seen to it that you shall not forget. 

And still they come. Our next “grab” is Karol Szymanow- 
ski’s one act opera “Hagith.” It is his Opus 25. A score full of 
animation and warmth. Not nearly so abstruse as some other 
music of Szymanowski’s which I have seen. The stage has acted 
soberingly. But not to the detriment of melodic fervor. Here, 
too, the heroine dies, of course. And the curtain comes down on 
a shriek from the orchestra. 

Alexander Zemlinsky’s ““Kleider machen Leute” (Fine feathers 
make fine birds) is a “musical comedy” in the best sense. 
Bright, crisp, is the thematic material. The dexterous hand of 
the composer holds it up to the light of a masterful technique. 
Zemlinsky stands securely on tradition. He does not try to baffle. 
His music is appropriately touched with Gemiitlichkeit. Then it 
reminds you of Humperdinck’s whiskers. Again, it is not devoid 
of Spitzfindigkeit. Then you see Strauss’s knitted brow. But 
Richard Strauss knows better how to write a Vienna Waltz, than 
does this Viennese Zemlinsky. One wonders, does Zemlinsky still 
meet his erstwhile pupil, now brother-in-law, Arnold Schénberg? 
And if these two men meet, do they still discuss music, or do they 
confine their talk to family matters? 
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There are seven more operas in the bag. Music publishers 
print too much. Let us grab for something else. 


* * 
* 


Dear me, here is a startling catch. ‘Vier Stiicke” for Violin 
and Piano by Anton Webern, Op. 7 (Univ. Ed.). I should have 
been more careful. This is where you will find me out. Because 
whatever my qualifications as critic, these pieces I am wholly 
incompetent to criticize. I should have to hear them played, and 
played well. In trying to find the notes of the piano part on the 
keyboard, i am reminded of Moscheles’ complaint about Chopin’s 
awkward modulations. Not that I ama Moscheles. Perhaps Mr. 
Webern is another Chopin. The first piece (of nine measures), 
the third piece (of fourteen measures), and the fourth piece (of 
fifteen measures), are to be played ppp practically throughout, 
with an occasional “kaum hérbar’”’ (hardly audible) or “‘wie ein 
Hauch” (like a breath) as a gentle reminder. One could stand 
grimmer things than these, if they be hardly audible. In the 
second and longest piece (of twenty-four measures) we have an 
outburst of temper—short, to be sure, but quite violent—which 
requires a fff. These little pieces are really very interesting, 
not because of what they actually accomplish, but because they 
clearly show that the piano is dead. Requiescat in pace. The 
sonorities which Mr. Webern hears, have to be plucked apart on 
the piano in order to obtain anything resembling his tonal vision. 
And thereby they suffer. Who will give us the new, the proper 
instrument, on which to play this music in the now commonly 
adopted Hypo-Stygian mode? 

Ernst Krenek’s Sonata Op. 2 for piano (Univ. Ed.) has af- 
forded me a chance to get a better—or rather worse—idea of this 
young Viennese. I shall not recommend the Sonata to you. In 
thirty pages of squirming, fretting, seething efforts to be “‘expres- 
sionistic” at all costs, there is such paucity of invention as to 
depress you. There are passages that would disgrace a piano- 
tuner. No, this is distasteful music, because it is wholly devoid 
of good taste. Let us wait for a later opus. His string quartet, 
Op. 6, received a glowing tribute from Dr. J. Torbé, in the No- 
vember, 1922, number of the Musikblaitter des Anbruch, the in- 
formative house-organ of the Universal Edition. 

Messrs. Georg Kinsky and Fritz Rothschild have brought out 
for the first time four compositions of Niccolo Paganini, from the 
wonderful collection of Wilhelm Heyer at Cologne. Facsimiles 
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of the original manuscripts of two of these pieces are inserted. A 
“Cantabile e Valzer’’ was written in 1825, for Camillo Sivori, who 
was then ten years old. There are variations on a theme by 
Weigl, which Beethoven also played with. The double stops, 
many in flageolets, of this number are the very thing for Mr, 
Heifetz. A “Movimento perpetuo” belies its title just in time to 
save the fiddler from finger-cramps and give the listener back his 
breath. The fourth number, a short “Cantabile,” is weak, faded, 
and dusty. To stand being brought forth from graves, objects 
must have the nimbus that surrounds the finds in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. 


Why am I unable to find any data on Mr. Felix White? All 
the other shrubs, flowers and weeds in the new British musical 
florescence have been duly botanized for us, with minute tracing 
of their roots, numbering of their petals, describing of their spe- 
cific habitats. Miss Ursula Greville, charming singer, accom- 
plished writer, talented composer (witness two songs ‘“‘Tllusion” 
and “‘Foxglove’’), intrepid propagandist, sings Mr. White’s songs, 
but does not say a word about him except that he is “one of 
the younger men.”! Is there a conspiracy on foot to keep us in 
ignorance? Mr. White must be fairly well known in England. 
Perhaps he has even visited the United States. Mr. Dunton 
Green justly praises Mr. White’s music, but vouchsafes no infor- 
mation as to the composer’s person. And when one meets with 
the music of a newcomer, one is naturally interested in the man as 
well as in the musician. Of Mr. White’s instrumental music I 
have seen only his trio for Oboe (or Violin), Viola and Piano, 
“The Nymph’s Complaint for the Death of her Fawn,” after 
Andrew Marvel (1621-1678), published in the Carnegie Collection 
of British Music (Stainer & Bell, 1922). It is a very ingratiating 
composition, apparently well written for the instruments. One 
enjoys the suppleness of this tonal web, the nice blending of the 
three sonorities. All the nimbleness of the fawn is in that Allegro 
molto vivace section. Nothing happens to throw you off your 
seat, but much that will make you want to look closer at the page. 
For my own taste, the flavor is just a particle too sugary, here and 


1Since this was written, fair and wise Ursula has confided to me that her excel- 
lent little magazine, The Sackbut, in its April number, is likely to contain an extensive 
article on Mr. White and his work. There were reasons for the delay. But that is 
another story. 
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there.! I believe the ever-watchful Mr. Green has noted some 
piano pieces of Mr. White’s and mentioned Scriabin and Schumann 
in connection with them. That would seem discriminate, judging 
by the trio and the songs. I like the later phases of Scriabin and 
earlier ones of Schumann. I like Mr. White’s songs, although 
they do not show strong features of theirown. They are eminently 
neat. The accompaniments are almost frugal, but they sound. 
The voice is treated lovingly. For to-day I shall give you the 
names of six of them, ““The Theft,” “Cattle Bells” (my favorite), 
“The Satyr’s Dance,” ““The Little Brother,” ““Wang, the Teacher” 
(capital), ““Leap into a Dance!’ (J. Curwen & Sons, London). 
There must be more of them, and perhaps even better ones. 

Messrs. Curwen are doing nobly by the songs of the “younger 
men.” Nor do they withhold their encouragement from foreign 
composers. Their latest novelties include a _ textless song, 
“Aurora,” by Egon Wellesz, dedicated to, and sung by, Miss 
Greville. Only a voice like hers could span the range of this song, 
which is two octaves and a fifth! Mr. Josef Holbrook contributes 
a song, ““Bachus,” which cannot fail to rejoice male singers with 
very loud voices, and audiences which rejoice in that kind of 
singer. There are other songs, by Rutland Boughton, Martin 
Shaw, Eric Fogg, the Australian F. Bennicke Hart, Julius Har- 
rison, many of which American concert singers and singing teachers 
would do well to look at. 

Of a high quality are “Quattro Liriche dal poema paradisiaco 
di Gabriele d’Annunzio,” by Ottorino Respighi (Pizzi & Co., 
Bologna). You can always rely on finding in Respighi’s music 
some deft touches that unobtrusively bespeak his sense of the 
appropriate. Witness the little recitative in “‘sopra un’aria antico,” 
the monotone beats in “La Sera,” He successfully carries “La 
Najade” through in 5-4 time, save for two measures in 7-4; more 
unusual still is “Un Sogno,” in 11-8 time, save for one measure in 
4-8. These are songs that should appeal to Madame Gauthier. 


* * 
oa 


Not every medical man is so fortunate as to discover a bacillus 
or a disease to which his name is attached by posterity. Not 


The work had its world-premiére at Los Angeles, December 8, 1922, by “‘L’en- 
semble moderne” (Henri de Busscher, oboe; Emile Ferir, viola; and Mrs. Blanche 
Loth, piano), for whom it was especially written and to whom it is dedicated. The 
critics of the Pacific coast were rather shy about expressing a definite opinion. World- 
premiéres are a ticklish thing. 
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every surgeon does a new operation, christened after him. Yet 
every self-respecting doctor has at least a knife or a pair of pincers 
constructed to suit his particular “technique,” or he has the near- 
est apothecary make up a special kind of pill that earns him local 
fame. I have an excellent and thoroughly unmusical friend who 
is a terribly fashionable surgeon. I once made the mistake of 
letting him operate on me. The effect of the ether had not fully 
passed, when I thought I understood him to say to the nurse: 
“That bandage won’t do. Get him one of my Traviatas.” [ 
reflected on the strange pranks of anesthetics, and dozed off again. 
The next day I was quite clear in my head. My friend appeared, 
examined me, beamed and pronounced the Traviata a complete 
success. This time there could be no misunderstanding. I asked 
him feebly what he referred to. He answered with pride: ‘Why, 
my abdominal binder!” And then he volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had long been looking for such a binder, without find- 
ing anything ready-made to suit him. When one fine night, while 
he was sitting, bored, in a grand tier box, the idea of a special 
bandage came to him in one of those inspirational flashes. And 
suffering mankind was made the happier by it. The opera that 
night was “La Traviata,” so he called the abdominal binder after 
the tubercular courtesan. And by that name alone the hospital 
attendants knew it. I was so staggered that I forgot to ask my 
friend if, perchance, the singer of the title-réle that evening was 
Madame Tetrazzini. 

You wonder what the pincers, the pills or the binder have to 
do with music reviewing. Simply this: just as almost every 
doctor, in his practice, gets to the point where he requires indi- 
vidual tools to suit his individual way of curing or cutting, so does 
nearly every harmony teacher, after more or less teaching, find 
out that he needs a harmony treatise of his own. Or, like Schén- 
berg, he is not satisfied with taking things for granted, and con- 
scientiously reconstructs the whole harmonic edifice, from sub- 
cellar to flagpole, with what alterations and modern improvements 
his fancy may dictate. Such a new harmony book has now been 
added to the long list of existing ones, by that rare musician, Mr. 
Gustav Strube, head of the harmony department at the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore. I imagine that this “Treatise on Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Harmony” (published by the author) is Mr. 
Strube’s “Traviata.” The first sentence in the book says: “This 
treatise on harmony comprises the material I use for my teaching.” 
The work could have no better recommendation. It is a com- 
pact presentment, laying stress on the “musical value” of the 
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material used. No words are wasted, but no examples are spared. 
Harmony is made a thing of living sounds, not of dead figures, a 
sharpening of the ear, not a remembering of chess-board moves. 
However, I have a personal feeling that modulation, even of the 
simplest sort, should be taught in examples of.a very distinct 
rhythmic cast, instead of in vague and pointless rhythm or in suc- 
cessions of whole-note chords. I think that in a successful modu- 
lation much depends on the metric emphasis that a particular 
chord does, or does not, receive. Modulation is the most mobile 
element in harmony. That characteristic is lost in stolid, pon- 
derous progressions without the slightest animation. In fact, I 
believe modulation should be taught with the aid of melodic mo- 
tives, be they ever so short, to suggest the suction from above, as 
well as the pressure from below, that is responsible for an harmonic 
displacement. But I must not go on. Otherwise we shall have 
another ““Traviata.”’ 


Confidence in his output is what gives the music publisher his 
true, heroic stature. Messrs. Carl Fischer, in graciously sending 
me three numbers from among the five piano pieces which make up 
Mr. Emerson Whithorne’s ““New York Days and Nights,” refer to 
them as “copies of what, we are confident, will prove one of the 
biggest novelties of the musical season.”” Messrs. Fischer are very 
successful publishers and probably know their business fully as 
well as I know mine of reviewing, if not better. So I shall let you 
take their word for it, instead of mine. I shall betray just this 
much: one of the numbers sent me is entitled ““Chimes of St. Pat- 
rick’s”; it begins with “‘the tumultuous chiming of bells high in 
the twin steeples.” The tumult subsides, and we hear the Dies 
irae intoned on the great organ. Here Mr. Whithorne unwittingly 
poaches on Mr. Ch. M. Loeffler’s private preserve. Another num- 
ber is supposed to portray “Times Square, that riotous mart of 
pleasure and folly.” It begins with a loud thud, followed by a 
scrambling ff descent from the upper regions of the keyboard. 
Undoubtedly, someone is engaged in futile efforts to rush down the 
subway steps and catch a Bronx express. Then we hear “Amidst 
the din of nocturnal revelry” snatches of popular tunes which 
ceased to be popular about four weeks ago—in other words, they 
are deader than the proverbial doornail. But that need not worry 
you, for chances are, you would not recognize the tunes in Mr. 
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Whithorne’s reveling paraphrase, if you still remember them. [| 
still remember, and always hope to do so, Mr. Hirsch’s classic 
“Love Nest.” Therefore I am sorely troubled in seeing Mr. 
Whithorne manhandle that exquisite tune. Why, oh why, did he 
spoil Mr. Hirsch’s quarter triplet, which is the rhythmic essence 
of that song, by making of it a quarter followed by two eighth- 
notes? A little thing like this may seem of no account. Yet it 
speaks louder than would anything else for the incomprehension, 
among so many fine musicians, of the genius in popular Ameri- 
can music. The third piece before me is called “Pell Street” 
(Chinatown). Mr. Whithorne, a wonderfully equipped and highly 
imaginative musician, has a special knack for doing Oriental 
stunts. But this black-key tinkle is not so good as other “exotic” 
music he has written. It is so very obvious. It falls so short 


of making visible the impalpable. As far as I am concerned, 


Mr. Henry Eichheim’s musical betel nuts have spoiled my taste 
for the milder drugs affected by the chewers of “‘chinoiseries.” 
At several performances of these pieces by the excellent pianist, 
Mr. E. Robert Schmitz, the public has expressed unqualified 
approval of them, demanding repetitions. Which only goes to 
show that Messrs. Fischer were right. John Day, “dwelling 
over Aldersgate,”” London, in 1571 published a book of ‘‘Songes 
of three, fower, and five voyces, composed and made by Thomas 
Whythorne, gent., the which songes be of sundry sortes, that is 
to say, some long, some short, some hard, some easie to be songe, 
and some betwene both; also some solemne and some pleasant 
or merry; so that according to the skill of the singers (not being 
musitians) and disposition or delite of the hearers, they may here 
find songes for their contentation and liking.”” The Composers’ 
Music Corporation, in wonted garb of affluence, presents Mr. 
Whithorne’s “Two Chinese Poems,” Op. 18, and ‘““Two Chinese 
Nocturnes,” Op. 34, for voice and piano. These songs were 
written in London, nine and ten years ago. They have slumbered 
for the prescribed period of incubation in the drawers of the 
composer’s desk. Mr. Whithorne, pulling them forth, saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good. I humbly 
bow and agree with him. Mr. Whithorne’s Op. 38, No. 2, is 
called ‘“The Aéroplane.” It had to come. It comes in a straight 
line, or rather in a curve, from Couperin’s “L’Atalante” and Da- 
quin’s “Les vents en courroux,” with Jensen’s ‘““Miihle am Bach” 
at the low point. From the latter, Mr. Whithorne’s whirling 
caprice differs about as much as does a Fokker from a pair of 
roller skates. But their noises are related. 
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Have you noticed how many people there are who cannot use 
the telephone unless they have a pencil in their free hand and some- 


‘ thing to write, or preferably draw, upon—which something need 


not be paper? Go into any public telephone booth. The walls 
of these lethal chambers will afford the excavators of New York, 
in a couple of thousand years, a precious opportunity to study the 
mental state of our cliff-dwellers, better, in fact, than we can 
picture the troglodyte from his cave designs. There are hotels 
which have found it expedient to hang a pencil and large pads in 
each room next to the telephone, to accommodate travelling 
Euclids, while saving the wallpaper. This mania for telephonic 
polygons and plane curves takes the form of transcriptural obses- 
sions in some musicians. One of the worst cases, undoubtedly, 
is that of Mr. Leopold Godowsky. He can not pick up a sheet of 
music, without wanting to trace over it convolutions of octave 
runs and double trills, rhomboids of counter-melodies, and all very 
cleverly, at that. No doubt, whenever his telephone rings, instead 
of wasting the time with defacing the walls or spoiling clean paper, 
he quickly makes a lucrative little transcription. It all depends 
on the length of the conversation. Nothing from Weber’s “Invi- 
tation to the Dance,” which he elaborates contrapuntally for 
three pianos, to Carl Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” is safe from 
Mr. Godowsky’s hands. How different is this procedure from 
Mr. Kreisler’s, who, at least, gives us Minced Minuets in Aspic, 
or Stuffed Gavots auz truffes. 

While we are talking about “arrangers,” Mr. William Arms 
Fisher has adapted words to the English-horn tune in the Largo 
of Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, and has made a “negro” 
song of it, entitled ““Goin’ Home.” I know only too well what 
musical editors are driven to, and I sympathize with Mr. Fisher. 
Mr. Fisher, in a reminiscent mood, adds a note in which he tells 
us of his student days with Dvorak in New York. He was present 
“at the final private rehearsal of the symphony,” which Anton 
Seidl conducted. Mr. Fisher’s account of the first public per- 
formance is very moving. When on Friday afternoon, December 
15, 1893, the final measures of the Largo died away, the great 
audience was so affected, “that in the boxes filled with women of 
fashion and all about the hall people sat with the tears rolling 
down their cheeks.” If these women of fashion, dear souls, wept 
real tears on that occasion, what, alas, will they do when they hear 
Mr. Fisher’s touching words?—By the way, Dr. H. Schnoor (23 
Querallee, Dresden-Klotzsche, Germany) is at work writing an 
exhaustive biography of Antonin Dvof4k. He will welcome and 
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gratefully acknowledge any personal reminiscences, or copies of 
Dvorak letters, from persons who knew the Bohemian composer 
when he was in America. May this hint bear fruit. 


Down into the bag, and on with the grab. 

M. Francis Poulenc’s first book of “Impromptus’’ for the 
piano (J. & W. Chester) is in a manner which has now become 
fairly familiar. It does not arouse the passions, it does not prick 
curiosity. Someone who was privileged to hear Mr. Poulenc 
play these pieces, assured me that the composer’s interpretation 
does not enhance them. All of these things have to be, no doubt. 
Some of them are good fooling, others are bad writing. For 
regardless of sonorous ideals and aspirations, regardless of what a 
piece of music tries to sound like, there remains the question of 
how it is made. And that is a question which generally can be 
answered with more certainty than can the vague contentions 
about “Tendencies.” 

By Jove, here is something new. “Le Pain Quotidien, 
Intimités vocales en 15 exercices”’ for voice and piano by M. André 
Caplet (Durand). M. Roland-Manuel points out, in a short 
avant-propos, the novelty of this work and the “tour de force ex- 
trémement délicat” which it represents. Fifteen wordless, vowel- 
less songs. Bread which some singers will find pretty hard. But 
musically and vocally these fifteen exercises are thoroughly enjoy- 
able and wonderfully instructive. Mr. Caplet shows even a ray 
of humor. Witness the beginning of No. 1. No, this bread is not 
dry, once you know how to eat it. 

Zoltan Kodaly’s Seven Piano Pieces, Op. 11 (Universal Ed.), 
are short, but full of new sound. And they invite the hands to 
dabble in these novel stretches, unused runs, fresh chord groups, 
as a new toy attracts the child. And I warrant that you will have 
an hour of diverting play. The other one of the Hungarian 
Dioscuri, Béla Barték, has written some more of his clever folk- 
song arrangements for piano, “Improvisations sur des chansons 
paysannes hongroises,” Op. 20, some piano “Etudes,” Op. 18, 
which look like girder work and sound steely. His suite for piano, 
Op. 14, contains a splendid scherzo. It has, however, the slightly 
uncomfortable humor produced by the antics of a hunchback 
clown. 
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Really, this bag of mine is bottomless. I must let go. Much 
as I should like to tell you of the “Requiem” by Frederick Delius, 
for soprano and baritone soli, double chorus and orchestra, I have 
to stop sometime. All the greater the pity; for this fine work, 
with German and English words, dedicated ““To the memory of all 
young artists who fell in battle,” contains noble passages. This 
isno churchly mass. The church is the woods in spring. Instead 
of a final “dona eis pacem,”’ we hear the cuckoo, we smell the 
violets, we feel the young breeze kissing our cheek. And we are 
gloriously aware that Resurrection is no hollow term. This music, 
call it Griegian or anything you please, was fashioned with love 
and fervor, with art and faith. 

Let us be done and dump the bag! Out roll some more 
Szymanowskis: ““Mythes,” Op. 30, three poems for violin and 
piano, fantastic looking; twelve Etudes for Piano, Op. 33, prom- 
ising aural titillations; six songs, ““Le muézin passionné,” rich in 
Oriental melismata. The.beginning of the first song reminds me 
of the badly maltreated “Chant Indou.” Violoncellists should 
note a “Concertino” by Ariosti (1666-1740), arranged by Albert 
Elkus (Universal Ed.), also the Sonata by Francis Casadesus 
(Deiss & Crépin), also the full-fledged Concerto by Serge Bortkie- 
wicz (D. Rather). How comes it that Messrs. Leduc can copy- 
right, on this late day, an album of pieces by I. Albeniz without a 
sign of an “‘arranger” or “editor”? Surely, most of these pieces, 
if not all, are in the public domain. Mr. Edmund H. Fellowes has 
edited, for Messrs. Stainer & Bell, three Masses for 3, 4 and 5 
voices respectively by William Byrd, from the original manuscripts 
in the British Museum. In the Carnegie Collection of British 
Music have been issued a Fantasy for String Quartet by R. O. 
Morris, the full score of “Solway,” an orchestral symphony by 
John B. McEwen, and the score of an orchestral “‘“Fantasy-Over- 
ture” by Edward Mitchell. Here is the piano score of “‘Chout” 
by Prokofieff (Breitkopf & Hartel)! It is good enough to play 
through and enjoy. This music is fresh, in more senses than one, 
but so likable. A most alluring Quintet for Strings and Harp by 
Amold Bax (Murdoch, Murdoch & Co.). And still they come 
faster and faster. Sonatas by Paul Hindemith, sonatas for violin 
and piano, sonatas for violin alone, sonatas for viola alone, string 
quartets by the same man, who deserves a whole review devoted 
to him alone. Weighty works by Egon Kornauth, pupil of 
Schreker’s: a piano sonata, Op. 4; another piano sonata, Op. 9; 
still another piano sonata, Op. 15....... 
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No, decidedly; no more for to-day. Music publishers are / 
printing too much. And will you now believe that there are 7 
melancholy moments in the life of the Chief Eunuch, set to guard 7 
the Gran Signor’s Musical Seraglio? 4 





